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Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 

Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 

is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 

himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 

Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 

sales and profit for you. You'll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 

A not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. | is as close as the near- 

est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 


International 


MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


“BAKERY-PROVED 
Trade Mark 


pet Your Profit artner 
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TOQUE OWN BAKERY 
f oe 2 
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PROFIT PROMOTERS 


Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert “‘occasionals” into 
regular customers. 








PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of ‘‘Bakery-Proved”’ 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 























FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL'S 
FULL LINE OF "“BAKERY- 
PROVED” FLOURS. 
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—Norman Rockwell 


Ou: family has always done most things 
together. And as often as possible, that’s the 
way we went to church. 


“But while I knew it was important to take 
my boys to church and try to impress on 
them what it meant, I also tried—and even 
harder—to make them realize church doesn’t 
end when you walk down the steps. 


“Te’s an all-week, all-year, all-life thing. 
There'll be some weeks when you can’t go— 
and all those times in between when you 
have to show by your actions and words that 
Christian obligation doesn’t end when you 
step out of the church door. 


“I tried to show this to my boys, as well as 
take them to church. And I think 
we all did better for it.” 


Light their life with faith rth . .. bring them to worship this week 





Contributed to the Religion 
in American Life Program by 
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Norman Rockwell, best-loved of American illustragors 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, IC. 


KANSAS CITY . BUFFALO e NEW YORK 
Established 1885 





“THERE 1S NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
inn St ff 














WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 
With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 


won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 








BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
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—, Our Merchandising Department is equipped to make 
4 scientific selection of wheats of superior milling and 
‘ baking varieties for you. Our large storage capacity 
permits accurate binning of wheat of top milling and 
baking qualities. Let us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 


<2 BURRUS A711 5 HY Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 8UILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN «+ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR a J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & «. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 














Centennial FLOURING MILLS Fy 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


Tall 
Aged and 





insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


2 “* © 
NEW SPOKANE MILk io) i ae]; 
THE WORLD'S“ MOST “MODERN J FLOUR 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 


66 e 99 A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 
lamon ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


— 
Pe MCs 
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You can’t buy a better flour ¢ Or get a better value 
Or receive better service + Or be in better hands 





It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















MEMBERS OFFICE S$: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO, | 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA, | 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS | 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS 


FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 

NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH, SPERATERG: | 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 


IN KANSAS - 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 4,000,000 ens 


Grain Company 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 








CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 
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No. 3 of a series 


How Bemis makes 
GOOD multiwall bags 


for you 


As with other types of printing, there is no 
substitute for experience in multiwall paper 
bag printing. A typical Bemis pressman is 
Wesley Pitcher, shown here at the 4-color 
press he operates at the Bemis plant in Peoria. 
Wesley went to work in the printing depart- 
ment 21 years ago and has been a pressman 
for 18 years. 





Bemis 


General Offices — St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Good bag printing requires three things ... and Bemis has ‘em! 


Good multiwall bag printing . . . the kind that makes your brand a star 
salesman . . . requires good presses, good plates and good workmen. And 
Bemis has ’em! 


1. Specially designed presses . . . with features needed for best 
multiwall printing . . . are used. 


2. Our own skilled, experienced plate makers make our printing plates 
. . . 80 we control quality every inch of the way. 


3. Since we have been making and printing quality multiwalls for 
twenty-seven years, we have trained our pressmen to the point that they 
do, day in and day out, the best printing in the bag industry. 
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SALINA, KANSAS 


§() years... 


Producing fine flours for 80 years, Valier’s have grown with 





SERVING THE BAKING INDUSTRY FOR 


the baking industry. Backed by a tradition of quality, plus 
modern facilities and specialized experience, Valier’s cake 


and cracker flours are a must in many outstanding shops. 





Come to the heart of the Buttercup wheat country 
for unsurpassed quality, car after car. 









WRITE, PHONE or WIRE 
FOR QUOTATIONS ON... 


a Cake and Cracker Flour 
for Every Purpose! 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


Harry M. Srratrion, Vice Pres. Oo : U 4 T H | El ft 
WituaM C, Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. perating nion ermind eva or 
Francis J. Firzpatricx, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 





Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 





Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


»E JAW - SASKATOON 
NTREAL »« MONCTON 
FF t VANCOUVER 
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CANADA‘S 








WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


- CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS if y 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


N E L S O N ik mane 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 




















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS; GREAT STAR 


Specialists in [lilling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 
PURITY THREE STARS 


CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION National Flour 
DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 

















WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS 'LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 





i. 
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Lake 


QUALITY UNIFORM-LY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAIN TAINED 


of the Woods | 





SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 




















Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





WALL~ ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


. DL PHERSRN: KANSAS * 


CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
Minneapolis 


St. Paul 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


In your search for better 
bread, don’t overlook the 
loaf improvement you can 
get from the extra quality 


of these Star flours. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 























MILLING American Ace 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. A superior bread 
pa flour, milled in one 
Designers and Builders of the West’s very 
for the finest flour mills. 
Grain Processing Industries 





* 
1911 Baltimore + Kenses City, Mo. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








——— 






















To build a bread business you must 
have customers who come back day 
after day ...and steady customers 
want the same high quality in every 
loaf they buy. POLAR BEAR flour 
has a fifty-year reputation for uniform 
top quality. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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... are getting 
dependable 
uniform 
performance 
with this 
premium 


eer... 


\ Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 


GEWERAti OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Flour Makes Up 20% of IWA Total 





Number of Mills 
Closed Since 1947 
Now Stands at 174 


CHICAGO The Millers National 
Federation reports that the number 
of flour mills closed since 1947 now 
stands at 174. The combined daily 
capacity of these mills was 312,930 
sacks. 

These figures are based on an MNF 
recheck of previously reported data. 
The compilation does not include 
mills of less than 400 sacks daily ca- 
pacity. 

Last August, the federation pub- 
lished a summary of mills closed since 
1947, showing a total of 162 plants 
in that category with a total capac- 
ity of 295,540 sacks. (In a few cases 
a unit of a plant was counted.) 

The federation points out that the 
difference between the latest figures 
and the previous ones does not exact- 
ly represent the number and capacity 
of mills closed during the past six 
months; for during that period, two 
plants which had been closed were re- 
opened, and there was one error in 
the August report which was correct- 
ed 

“All that we claim for these com- 
pilations,” the MNF says, “is that 
they present the approximate pic- 
ture.” 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 
PLAN SPRING MEETING 


BOSTON The spring convention 
of the New England Bakers Assn. 
will be held at the Poland Spring 
House, Poland Spring, Maine, June 
12-15. 

Ray Payette, president, has an- 
nounced the appointment of William 
F. Goodale, Jr., vice president of the 


association, as general chairman. 
Frank J. Mack will be in charge of 
the program, Herbert H. Schinkel, of 
publicity, Elwyn B. Clancy, of enter- 
tainment, Joseph E. Boyle of golf, 
James M. McGrath of sports and Mrs. 
Duncan D. Anderson is chairman of 
the ladies committee. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IMPORTS OF MILLFEED 
WELL BELOW LAST YEAR 


WASHINGTON — U.S. imports of 
millfeed totaled 87,000 tons in the 
first five months of the current crop 
year (July-November, 1953), com- 
pared with 179,000 tons in the same 
period last year, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture reports. 

Of the total this year 74,000 tons 
represented millfeed imported di- 
rectly and 13,000 tons withdrawn 
from bonded mills. Comparable figures 
for last year were 151,000 and 28,000, 
respectively. The value of all imports 
in this period was $3,971,000, com- 
pared with $9,509,000 last year. 


——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


Flour Exports 
Show Sharp Drop 
From Last Year 


WASHINGTON U.S. exports of 
flour in the first five months of the 
current crop year totaled 6,372,000 
sacks valued at $30,632,000, compared 
with 8,542,000 sacks valued at $40,- 
746,000 in the corresponding period 
a year ago, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. 

Exports during November totaled 
1,429,000 sacks, valued at $6,703,000 
compared with 1,718,000 sacks valued 
at $7,814,000 in November, 1952. 

Of the five-month total this year, 
5,588,000 sacks were milled wholly 
from U.S. wheat and 784,000 sacks 








USDA Forecasts Wheat Carryover 
of 840 Million Bushels July 1 


WASHINGTON — A wheat carry- 
over next July 1 of about 840 mil- 
lion bushels is forecast by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in its cur- 
rent wheat situation report. 

This estimate compares with a 
carryover last year of 563 million 
bushels and would establish a new 
record high. Most of the carryover, 
however, will be owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. or still be under 
loan, USDA notes. 

Wheat prices are expected to 
strengthen further before the new 
crop starts to market because of the 
large amount tied up under the sup- 
port program, USDA says 

Here is USDA’s analysis of demand 
and supply factors in the wheat out- 
look: 

Domestic disappearance of wheat 
for 1953-54 is expected to total about 
690 million bushels, including about 
495-500 million for food use (conti- 
nental U. S. civilian, territories, and 
military), 110-120 million for feed, 
and about 71 million for seed. Pre- 
liminary estimates indicate that 
about 120 million bushels of wheat 


were exported in the first seven 
months (July-January) of the cur- 
rent marketing year, compared with 
189 million in the same period a 
year earlier. If this rate should be 
maintained through June, exports for 
the 1953-54 year would total about 
205 million bushels. This would be 
substantially below the 317 million 
bushels exported in 1952-53 and the 
1945-51 average of 417 million bush- 
els, but above the long-time (1920-52) 
average of about 190 million bushels. 

Total supplies for the 1953-54 mar- 
keting year are estimated at 1,734 
million bushels, consisting of the 
carryover July 1, 1953, of 562.5 mil- 
lion bushels, production of 1,168.5 
million, and likely imports of about 
3 million bushels. If disappearance to- 
tals about 895 million bushels, a car- 
ryover July 1, 1954 of about 840 mil- 
lion bushels is indicated. This would 
substantially exceed the previous 
record of 631 million bushels on July 
1, 1942. Most of this carryover, how- 
ever, will be owned by CCC or still 
under loan. On July 1, 1942, the CCC 
held or had under loan 420 million 
bushels. 





PROPORTION OF FLOUR SALES 
TO WHEAT AHEAD OF YEAR AGO 





Over-All Volume Under Pact Less Than Half of Last 
Year’s Total; U.S. Mills Have Edge on Ca- 
nadians With Two Major Exceptions 





not wholly of U.S. wheat (Canadian 
wheat milled in bond). Last year the 
U.S. wheat category totaled 7,003,000 
sacks and the other category 1,539,- 
000 sacks. 

Export of wheat as grain also 
showed a sharp decline, with ship- 
ments in the period this crop year 
totaling 82,526,000 bu., compared with 
108,701,000 a year ago. 


———“BSREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OFFICERS INSTALLED 
BY BUFFALO BAKERS 

BUFFALO, N.Y.—The Buffalo Re- 
tail Bakers Assn. installed the follow- 
ing officers at its February meeting 
in MacDoel’s Restaurant: 

President, Charles Schutz; vice 
president, Lawrence H. Miller; secre- 
tary, William Steller, and treasurer, 
Alfred G. Pfuelb. 

The Buffalo association went on 
record as opposed to a measure be- 
fore the state legislature requiring 
bakeries to furnish employees with 
complete uniforms. It also was an- 
nounced that the association's pro- 
gram for expansion of apprentice 
training with the Buffalo Board of 
Education is making progress. 








BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VIRGINIA BAKERS PLAN 
SPRING MEETING MAY 4 


RICHMOND, VA. — The spring 
meeting of the Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., has been set for May 4 at 
Williamsburg Lodge, Williamsburg, 
Va., it has been announced by Harold 
K. Wilder, executive secretary of the 
group. 

A business session in the afternoon 
will be preceded by a luncheon meet- 
ing to which allied members will be 
invited. The business session from 
1:30 to 4:30 p.m. will be open to 
council members only. 

The social hour, dinner and the 
evening's entertainment will be open 
to all. 


——“SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUAKER OATS CONTINUES 
TWO J. C. LYSLE BRANDS 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
White Crest and Red Crest, brands 
of the J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, which recently ceased 
operations, will be continued on the 
market by the Quaker Oats Co., 
James C. Lysle, head of the Leaven- 
worth firm, announced recently. 

In a letter to customers, Mr. Lysle 
said the Quaker firm will supply 
distributors of White Crest and Red 
Crest in full cars or mixed cars with 
cereals, feeds and related items. 

The brands are among the oldest 
family flour trademarks in the South- 
west and widely known in many sec- 
tions of the South. 


WASHINGTON U.S. sales of 
flour under terms of the International 
Wheat Agreement are approximately 
20% of the total IWA exports up 
to March 2, 1954. A year earlier, 
when the U.S. sales volume under 
the pact amounted to nearly 200 
million bushels, the flour share of 
this total amounted to slightly less 
than 14%. For the current wheat 
pact year total sales of wheat and 
wheat flour are recorded as less than 
half that quantity at approximately 
84 million bushels. 

Both wheat and wheat flour sales 
of course are subject to the same 
general conditions leading to the de- 
cline in exports, but there may be 
some measure of comfort to the mill- 
ing industry in the statistical per- 
centage which shows flour more re- 
sistant to the sales slump than wheat. 

Another facet of the export outlook 
is the shipments in aid made outside 
the IWA such as the Pakistan dona- 
tion of 700,000 tons of wheat and 
some scattered cargoes of wheat in 
other aid programs. These bulk wheat 
exports would swell the total volume 
of wheat exported and reduce the 
over-all relationship of flour exported 
to wheat. 

Slight Offset 

As a slight offset to those bulk 
wheat export programs is the rela- 
tively small quantity of flour ex- 
ported under provisions of GR-262 
which have reached the total of ap- 
proximately 1.8 million bushels wheat 
equivalent, Under the sales _pro- 
visions of the general subsidy pro- 
gram flour sales are more than double 
the quantity of wheat sold under this 
program. 

The general subsidy program in 
terms of bulk grain shipments has 
been and probably will be insignifi- 
cant, but from the viewpoint of the 
US. flour miller it at least puts him 
on a competitive basis with the Ca- 
nadian miller in the U.K. territorial 
markets. 


An examination of the wheat flour 
sales charts of this year’s wheat pact 
through February 19, 1954, shows 
that the U.S. millers are with two 
important exceptions beating out Ca- 
nadian competition in the IWA flour 
markets. Those two major exceptions 
are the Philippines, where the Ca- 
nadian mills have a significant edge 
of sales of 67,400 metric tons as 
compared to U.S. sales of only 48,200, 
and Venezuela, where Canada has 
sold 58,000 metric tons as against 
39,800 by the U.S. (See table on page 
22.) 

Another growing flour market 
where the U.S. mill sales do not 
show up too favorably is in Indonesia, 
with Australia outselling U.S. flour 
by better than six to one in terms 
of tonnage. 

For the balance of the IWA crop 
year there is little to evoke optimism 
that the current sales relationship 
of flour to wheat can be maintained. 


(Continued on page 78) 














MACARONI PROMOTION PLANS—The macaroni industry is launching a 
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large Lenten promotion program under the auspices of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., the Can Manufacturers Institute, the Pet Milk Co., the 
Campbell Soup Co., Canned Salmon, Inc., and the U.S. Steel Corp. Shown 
above are some of the industry representatives discussing the program during 
the Macaroni Manufacturers’ recent meeting in Miami Beach. At the left, 
Thomas A. Cuneo, Ronco Foods, Memphis, Tenn., was given a key to the 





MNF Nominating 
Committees Submit 
Directorship List 


CHICAGO Nominating commit- 
tees of the five districts of the Mill- 
ers National Federation have report- 
ed their recommendations for the 
board of directors. The nominations 


are: 

District IJ. W. Batley, Birkett Mills, 
Penn Yan, N.Y W. H. Bowman, Acme 
Evan Co Indianapolis; L. O. Bracy, 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich,.; Rob 
ert V Harris, Harris Milling Co., Oworn- 
so, Mich Lawrence FF, Orbe, New Jersey 
Flour Mills Co,, Clifton, N. J.; Henry D. 
Pahl, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 


Hiriges, Arnold Milling 


District 2M. A 
'o Church, Garland 


( Durham, N, O.; O. A 


Mill Ine Cireensburg, Ind.; Earl J, Hese 
man, leleheart Bros, Division, Evanaville, 
Ina Al V Imbsa, J. BF. Imbs Milling Co.,, 
st. Leoul red RK. Johnson, Southeastern 
Mill Ine Kome, Ga.; J K Skidmore, 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn 

District 3--W. FP. Bomar, Bewley Mills, 


Mort Worth; RK. 8. Diekinsen, Nebraska Con 
solidated Mille Co., Omaha; Leslie A, Ford, 
Shawnee Milling Co.,, Bhawnee, Okla.; C, N 
Hiebert Huhler Milling & Klevator Co., 
Huliler Kansas Fred © Hottea, Fant 
Milling Sherman, Texas; J. C, Mitchell, 
Hurru Mill Ine Dallas; Kimer W. Reed, 
Kaneas Milling Co, Wiehita; John J, Vanier, 
Wertert Star Mill Co Salina, Kansas; 
Kern \. Wall, Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., 
MePhersot Kansas; J \ Willis, Jr., Is 
mert-Hineke Milling Co,, Kansas City. 

District 4--Pred W. Lake, Colorado Mill 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver; John L, Locke, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; Moritz 
Milburn Centennial Flouring Mills  Co., 
Seattle: Phil lL. Welk, Preston-Shaffer Mill 
ing Co, Walla Walla, Wash 

District 5 Howard W Files, Pillsbury 
Mill in Minneapolis; V. C. Hathaway, 
Quaker Oats Co, Chicage; G, 8 Kennedy, 
General Mill Inc., Minneapolis; Henry EB. 
Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapo 
i Cha It Macteod, Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Mion, M. & Mulroy, Russell-Miller 
Millinis Minneapolis; Charles Ritg, In 
ternational Milling Co, Minneapolis; Paul 
T. Rothwell, Bay State Milling Co., Boston; 
Paul KR rien, Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Gireat Pall Mont >. H. Wilson, BB. A 
Eekhart Milling Co,, Chicago 


The president of the federation au- 
tomatically becomes a member of the 
board, as does also a past president 
for a two-year period after retiring 
from office. Under these provisions, 
the new board will include Frank A. 
Yost, Hopkinsville Milling Co.., Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., nominee for the MNF 
presidency, and Ralph C. Sowden, 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas 

Election of directors will take place 
by mail on ballots to be issued to all 
federation members about March 29. 
The ballots will contain the names 
listed above and any other candidates 
nominated by petition. A request by 
five members in a distict is sufficient 
for the latter course, or by 10 mem- 
bers in the case of the president. 
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city of Miami Beach. At the left above he is showing it to Donald G. Fletcher 
of the Rust Prevention Assn. In the center illustration, H. H. Jaeger, Can 
Manufacturers Institute, and Lloyd E. Skinner, Skinner Mfg. Co., Omaha, 
examine one of the program exhibits on the “Four Foods Team Up for Lent” 
campaign, At the right, during the “War on Weevils” panel are Jules Waber, 


Amber Milling division, Farmers Union Grain Terminal 


Assn.; James J. 


Winston, director of research for the association, moderator, and Vincent F. 
La Rosa, V. La Rosa and Sons Macaroni Company, Brooklyn. 





If the nominees listed above are 
elected, the 1954-55 federation board 


will have six new members—Messrs 
Bailey, Church, Skidmore, Honea, 
Wall and Yost. However, Messrs. 
Honea and Yost have both served 


previously on the board. 
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LONE STAR CHEMISTS 
TO MEET MARCH 12-13 


DALLAS—The Lone Star section 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will tour the new Mrs. 
Baird's bread plant in Dallas as a 
feature of its spring meeting here 
March 12-13. The tour will begin at 
8 p.m., March 12, leaving from the 
Adolphus hotel. The main business 
session will begin at 10 a.m. the 
following morning. 

An extension program for small 
grains will be discussed by Fred T. 
Dines of the Texas ertension service. 
Chemical leavening is the subject of 
a talk to be given by J. A. Meininger, 
Victor Chemical Works, and E. M. 
Deck, Mrs. Tucker’s Foods, will speak 
on vegetable fat processing pro- 
cedures. 








MACHINERY GROUP ELECTS — 
Officers for the coming year were 
elected at a recent meeting in Min- 
neapolis of the Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn. Seated 
are W. C. Ronk (left), Barnard & 
Leas Manufacturing Co., Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, who was elected vice pres- 
ident and a director, and George F. 
Thomas, Prater Pulverizer Co., Chi- 
cago, who was reelected president. 
Standing are R. R. Strong (left), 
Strong - Scott Manufacturing Co., 
Minneapolis, who was named as 4 
new board member, and A. B. Os- 
good, The Day Co., Minneapolis, who 
was elected to fill a vacancy on the 
board of directors. 


Subjects Listed 
for AIB Bakery 


Sanitation Course 


CHICAGO Technical facts and 
their application in bakery sanitation 
will be stressed at the March 19-22 
special course in bakery sanitation 
to be given by the American Insti- 
tute of Baking in Chicago. 

Designed to assist the baker in 
operating a clean plant, the course 
will also be of interest and benefit 
to the allied trades. The courses will 
be presented by the institute staff, 
with two guest lecturers, Shelbey T. 
Grey, chief, Chicago district, U.S. 
Food & Drug Administration, and 
William D. Fitzwater, fish and wild 
life service, U.S. Department of In- 
terior, included. 

Certificates will be awarded for 
successful completion of the course. 

Among the topics to be included 
are federal enforcement of bakery 
sanitation laws, organizing a sanita- 
tion program, rodents, insects, the 
grain sanitation program, inspection 
and storage of ingredients, insecti- 
cides, spot fumigation, safety prac- 
tices in the sanitation program, 
equipment, design, cleaning methods, 
floor maintenance, cost control, bak- 
ery hygiene and food handling prac- 
tices. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS CLUB 
TOURS PILLSBURY PLANT 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. The 58 
members of the Central Illinois Pro- 
duction Club who attended the recent 
meeting here enjoyed a tour of the 
mill, quality control department and 
bakery mix plant of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. Tour hosts were R. J. Kerber, 
plant manager; A. F. Borer, bakery 
formulation manager; H. J. Ortman, 
production manager of the specialties 
department; D. C. Meek, quality con- 
trol manager, and E. C. Peterson, as- 
sistant plant manager. 

Ray Briggs, Miller-Patton Baking 
Co., president of the club, was in 
charge of the meeting held after the 
tour in the plant auditorium. Ray 
Lewis, Jos. Shuflitowski Co., club 
secretary, reviewed activities of the 
first annual dinner dance held in 
Peoria. 

M. B. McClelland, secretary, Illi- 
nois Bakers Assn., urged bakers to 





break bread packages whenever bread 
is sold for other than human con- 
sumption. Mr. McClelland cited cases 
where customers had been advised to 
buy stale bread at bakeries, freezing, 
and then either using or reselling it 
as fresh bread. 


The club’s next meeting will be 
in Peoria March 23. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LifFe—— 


JOINS H. C. KAYSER Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Henry C. Kay- 
ser, head of the H. C. Kayser Co 
1200 Second Ave. So., Minneapolis 
has announced the addition of Ken- 
neth Noreen to the firm’s sales staff 
Mr. Noreen, University of Minnesota 
graduate, will represent the firm in 
bulk commodity sales to the baking 
and food processing trades. 


————=—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OMAR AFFILIATE OPENS 
ANOTHER OHIO BRANCH 


OMAHA Laub’s -Omar Bakery 
Feb. 22 opened a distribution branch 
in Akron, Ohio, Martin Mueller, who 
was transferred from Omaha as 
branch manager, reported. 

The house-to-service will operate 
from a building at 280 Perkins St., 
Mr. Mueller said. When in full opera- 
tion, the branch will provide regular 
bakery-to-home service to families 
within a 30-mile radius of Akron. 

Laub’s-Omar is not new to Ohioans 
Founded in 1889 by Jacob Laub, the 
bakery has served the Cleveland area 
for over 65 years. The Jacob Laub 
Baking Co. was acquired by Omar, 
Inc., in February, 1953. 

Omar, Inc., operates over 480 
routes in Ohio with branches in Co- 
lumbus, Cleveland, Chillicothe, Lan- 
caster, Lima, Sidney, Mansfield, 
Marion, Newark, Springfield, Hamil- 
ton and Zanesville. 

Founded in 1917 by W. J. Coad, Sr., 
now chairman of the board, Omar, 
Inc., reported over $37 million dollars 
in bakery sales last year. The firm’s 
general offices are here. 





————SREAD IG THE STAFF OF Lire— 


L. E. DAVIS NAMED HEAD 
OF PORTLAND EXCHANGE 

PORTLAND-—L. E. Davis, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., was. elected 
president of the Portland Grain Ex- 
change at a recent meeting of di- 
rectors. 

A. F. Williamson, Balfour, Guthrie 
& Co., Ltd., was named vice presi- 


dent; Maitland Hubbard, Terminal 
Flour Mills, was named treasurer, 
and L. C. Fowler, manager of the 


Merchants Exchange, secretary. 
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Elevator Men Ask 
More Use of Grain 
Commission Firms 


MINNEAPOLIS The Farmers 
Elevator Association of Minnesota is 
urging Ezra Taft Benson, secretary 
of agriculture, to make full use of 
the services of grain commission 
merchants in handling grain taken 
over by the the Commodity Credit 
Corp. on loan defaults. 

This step was decided upon by 
resolution at the organization’s an- 
nual convention March 1-2 at Hotel 
Nicollet. The group also is appealing 
to Congress to make several changes 
in the tax regulations pertaining to 
gains and losses in commodity mar- 
ket trading, including a request that 
traders be permitted to get capital 
gain tax treatment on risks carried 
for two months rather than six 
months as at present. 

Oscar A. Olson, Truman, was re- 
elected president of the organization, 
and H. A. Fredrickson, Windom, was 
renamed vice president. Also re- 
elected were J. E. Brin, Stewartville, 
treasurer, and Lloyd A. Nelson, Still- 
water, secretary. Registration exceed- 
ed 1,500. 

In a convention panel discussion 
on the uniform grain storage agree- 
ment it was revealed that the trade 
is seeking an 8% increase in storage 
rates on government-owned grain, 
along with some other changes in the 
pact. The negotiating committee is 
to meet with government officials in 
Washington March 12. 

Theodore S. Gold, assistant to Sec- 
retary Benson, presented the admin- 
istration’s arguments for variable 
price supports as the first step toward 
a “common sense program.” The huge 
supplies of commodities owned by 
the government are costing taxpayers 
$500,000 a day for storage alone, he 
said. A serious storage problem was 
forecast by the government official 
if production is near normal this 
year. 

Other speakers included Ron Ken- 
nedy, executive vice president of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange; Rev. 
W. Cox and Harold Peterson of the 
University of Minnesota, and Glenn 
Harmon, director of training, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. 


——SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


50 Persons Turn 
Out for Meeting 
Of AOM District 12 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Fifty 
persons were on hand for a meeting 
of Intermoutain District No. 12 of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
Feb. 27 at the Newhouse Hotel in 
Salt Lake City. 

Harold Fox, Jordan Mills, Midvale, 
Utah, is district chairman and con- 
ducted the meeting. George Pooler, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Twin Falls, Idaho, is vice chairman, 
and W. S. Paquette, Wallace & Tier- 
nan, Inc., is secretary-treasurer. 

Henry Parduhn, Star Flour Mills, 
American Forks, Utah, welcomed the 
millers on behalf of management. 

Two films on V belts and V drives 
were shown by J: Olin of Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. Dr. 
Stark of Wasatch Chemical Co., Salt 
Lake City, spoke on “Fumigation and 
Use of Fumigants.” 

“Wheat and Wheat Character- 
istics” were discussed by Dr. George 
Stewart of Brigham Young Univer- 
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sity. A colored motion picture on 
“Modern Feed Packaging” was shown 
by A. A. Roetzer of the St. Regis 
Sales Corp. 

Donald Eber, AOM secretary, spoke 
on current activities of the associa- 
tion and outlined plans for the na- 
tional conference to be held May 24- 
27 in Chicago. 

P. R. McIntire of the Utah Machine 
& Mill Supply Co., Salt Lake City, 
won the on-time award at the meet- 
ing. 

On Friday evening preceding the 
meeting, an open house was held by 
the allied tradesmen. 
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ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND 
6-MONTH PROFIT DROPS 


MINNEAPOLIS Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. has reported net profit 
for the six months ended Dec. 31, 
1953, after depreciation and provision 
for income taxes, of $2,158,036, equal 
to $1.31 a share, compared with $2,- 
688,188, equal to $1.63 a share, in the 
same period a year ago. 

Directors declared a dividend of 
50¢ a common share, payable March 
1 to holders of record Feb. 19. 


BREAD is 


WORK WILL BEGIN ON 
ELEVATOR AT TOPEKA 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — Work will 
start soon on construction of the 
Topeka Mill & Elevator’s new 1- 
million-bushel grain elevator north- 
west of Topeka, Paul Bailey, vice 


or LIFE 
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president and manager, has an- 
nounced. 
The $600,000 structure will be 


erected at the intersection of the 
Union Pacific Railroad tracks and 
the old Brickyard Bridge road. The 
land on which the elevator will be 
built was rezoned for heavy industry 
recently to permit its construction 
there. County officials had refused to 
allow it to be built at the lower 
Silver Lake road and Rock Island 
Railroad tracks. 








Douglas W. Hayward 


JOINS ALBEMARLE—Douglas W. 
Hayward has joined the midwestern 
sales force of the Albemarle Paper 
Manufacturing Company’s multiwall 
bag division and will represent the 
firm in Iowa and Nebraska. Mr. Hay- 
ward was formerly associated with 
the Jaite Co. and Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills. He has been residing in 
Texas the past several years but 
plans to make his heme in Des 


Moines. 
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BAKERY TIE-INS URGED—March, always the biggest sales month for 
pineapple upside-down cake, is an ideal time for bakers to take advantage 
of the canned pineapple industry’s national promotion behind this favorite 
item, according to the Pineapple Growers Assn. Canned pineapple industry 
trade advertisements will suggest that bakers offer pineapple upside-down 
cake to show housewives how they can save them the time and trouble of 
home baking. Formulas tested and approved by the American Institute of 
Baking are offered; full-color reprints of the double-page advertising their 
customers will be seeing in national magazines; and attractive full-color 
counter cards featuring the same cake pictured in the advertising. Any of 
this material is free on request from the Pineapple Growers Assn., 215 Market 


Street, San Francisco 5, Cal. 








Research Develops New Building Board 
from Wheat; Surplus Reduction Seen 


WASHINGTON-—-A research scien- 
tist declared recently that it is possi- 
ble to whip the problem of agricul- 
tural surpluses by a program of in- 
tensive industrial research aimed spe- 
cifically at developing new by-prod- 
ucts which would create markets for 
any surplus which might exist. 

As proof of what he said can be 
accomplished by “objective research,” 
the scientist, Stanley F. Reed, 34- 
year-old president of Reed Research, 
Inc., announced discovery by his 
laboratory of a process to make a 
strong, weatherproof and light con- 
struction material from wheat 

Mr. Reed said that “While phe- 
nomenal results have come from gen- 
eral agricultural research, surpluses 
have continued to pile up and there 
is now a great need for research pro}- 
ects directed specifically toward eco- 
nomically utilizing surpluses. 

“I feel that research, directed to 
the dissolution of farm surpluses is 
the most promising method for lift- 
ing surpluses out of suspension and re- 
introducing them into useful channels 
of trade and consumption,” he de 
clared. 

Mr. Reed's laboratory discovered 
that under certain controlled condi- 
tions, wheat may be expanded or 
“puffed” and fused in strong, light 
and cheap board. One bushel of wheat 
will make a sheet of the material 4 
by 12 ft. in size, 1 in. thick. 

“It is lighter than almost any other 
competitive building material and in 
addition is stronger than almost any 
other material for its weight,”” Mr 
Reed claims. 

“It can be made as strong as wood 
and overwhelmingly stronger than 
most fibreboards and is a product 
that could compete with any insulat- 
ing or acoustic material ever discov- 
ered. 

“It can be used plain or coated 
with a thin layer of metal or veneer 





for specific uses such as making wall- 
board, doors, table tops, desks and 
hundreds of other similar products.” 

Mr. Reed said that while not much 
is yet known about the new material 
“continued research will eliminate 
sooner or later all the wrinkles that 
could impede its production or mar- 
ketability.” 

The scientist explained that this 
would cost money, but he added that 
he “was disturbed that so little has 
been done to stimulate by research 
the industrial utilization of farm 
commodities which tend to pile up in 
surpluses.” 

He suggested that Congress look 
into the possibility of authorizing 
funds for projects by private indus- 
trial research organizations directed 
specifically to the dissolution of farm 
commodities in surplus, 

“Every time a dollar is spent to 
support the price of a farm commod- 
ity in surplus, a penny should be 
spent on research,” he said, “Any 
program of industrial research au- 
thorized by the Congress would cre- 
ate new industries, new products and 
new possibilities in an expanding 
economy and at the same time use 
up surplus farm products.” 


“BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFt— 
CREAM OF WHEAT REPORT 
MINNEAPOLIS The Cream of 

Wheat Corp., Minneapolis, in its an- 


nual report, reports net sales for 
1953 of $10,008,961, down slightly 
from the $10,031,641 for 1952. The 
net income was $1,136,918 in 1953 


as compared with $1,129,747 in 1952, 
representing earnings of $1.89 a share 
in 1953 and $1.88 in the previous 
year. From these earnings, dividends 
of $1.60 a share plus an extra divi- 
dend of 25¢ a share (a total of $1.85 
in each year) were paid to stock- 
holders 
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FUTURE REVOLUTION IN BAKING 
HINTED AT 30TH ASBE MEETING 





Large-Scale Production and Sale of Frozen Bread De- 
tailed — Research into Novel Cake Packaging 
Methods Holds Engineers’ Interest 


CHICAGO — Two developments, 
both in the experimental stages, 
which may in time affect the entire 
baking industry in all phases of pro- 
duction and distribution held the 
spotlight at the 30th annual meeting 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers here March 1-4. 

The first, the Baker Dé-Maker pro- 
cess, was detailed in The Northwest- 
ern Miller last week and is further 
clarified by the accompanying sche- 
matic diagram. 

The second is the large-scale freez- 
ing of bread, its transportation over 
long distances, and its acceptance by 
the housewife as it is sold in the 
frozen state. After considerable ex- 
perience in the freezing of bread 
under the restrictions of his unusual 
method of operation, Paul Dean 
Arnold, Arnold Bakers, Inc., Port 
Chester, N.Y., said that from his one 
plant he was able to make a 27% 
cut in shipping costs over conven- 
tional methods, 

He described both the room freezer 
method and the air blast tunnel 
method, but said that since most of 
his operation up to the present had 
utilized a commercial freezer storage 
warehouse he was using the room 
freezer method, The new $100,000 
freezer installation under way at 
Arnold at present is the deep freeze 
room type installation. 

Mr. Arnold said that perhaps four 
to six hours elapsed before goods are 
placed in the deep freeze room where 
they are exposed to the circulating 
cold air on racks or by stacking in 
cartons with 1 in. wood strips be- 
tween each carton to insure maxi- 
mum air circulation, He said that 
still cold is not suitable. The freezer 
should be no higher than —10° F. 
and he mentioned that —20° is a 
good deal better since it is necessary 
that six hours after the baked prod- 


uct is placed in the room it must get 
to +20°. The faster the rate of cool- 
ing the better, he said. At 10° F. 
it takes 16 hours for the average 
baked product to get below +20°. 
A 4° rise in the temperature of the 
box itself, that is to —6° F., would 
extend the length of time to 27 hours 
to get below 20°. 

It is hard to drive cold into a 
baked product, Mr. Arnold said. If 
the product is ready for shipment at 
zero degrees it should not rise above 
20° even on a three or four day ship- 
ment to Florida, he thought. He 
thinks it’s even possible over short 
distances to ship without refrigera- 
tion in the trailer itself. However, 
in the tempering of the product back 
to useable temperatures it should 
pass through the staling range as 
rapidly as possible. 

The advantages of freezing are lost 
through moisture crystals and other 
imperfections if you don’t follow the 
proper freezing techniques as used in 
the frozen food industry itself, Mr. 
Arnold said. “Of course operation is 
a little bit different than the normal 
large bakery operation but we feel 
that we can get good sales and good 
consumer acceptance over a thousand 
mile area even when pricing our 
product a nickel higher.” 


Grocery Storage Problem 

One of the most important points 
for discussion was the necessity of 
getting a grocer to supply and main- 
tain deep freeze storage for the 
frozen bread. Mr. Arnold said that 
the housewife has been ahead of the 
baking industry since she has stored 
frozen bread in her freezer for many 
years and is perfectly accustomed 
to its use. However, for the grocer 
it would require an added bookkeep- 
ing chore and would require the gro- 
cer to bear the brunt of stale and 


moldy complaints. But Mr. Arnold 
also felt that the grocer would bene- 
fit by better bread and the opportun- 


ity of capitalizing on the trend 
toward once-a-week grocery shop- 
ping. 


It was evident that most bakers 
were worried about the future ne- 
cessity of supplying very expensive 
freezer storage to grocer operators, 
particularly if such a practice ever 
became prevalent because of com- 
petitive reasons. 


In conclustion Mr. Arnold recom- 
mended that bakers: (1) Use the full 
frozen food technique. (2) Bring be- 
low 20° F. fast and never let it get 
above that mark. (3) Defrost as 
quickly and carefully as possible. (4) 
3e sure the package is “right and 
tight.” 

“I think the baking industry will 
continue to feel the declining calorie 
consumption, but freezing may en- 
able us to bring our product to the 
customer as good as when it leaves 
our plant,” he concluded. 

Questions from the floor directed 
to all three of the gentlemen again 
pointed up the extreme interest of 
the industry in the frozen bread field. 
Several predictions as to the coming 
of frozen bread within a decade were 
predicted and Robert M. Woods, 
Woods Bakeries, Evanston, Illinois, 
had several words of warning for the 
entire baking industry. 


“I would be remiss in my long 
association in the baking industry 
if I did not bring to your attention 
the fact that I have been ap- 
proached by several ice cream 
companies who are interested in 
frozen bakery products—as are the 
frozen juice people. Seasonal trade 
and the possibility of a crop failure 
in this one product industry is 
causing these people to turn to 
frozen bakery goods. If we take as 
long as 10 years, the time since I 
first spoke at this meeting about 
frozen bakery foods, we are going 
to get beaten out in this market— 
only the five-day week has driven 
the baking industry to freezing 
even now.” 


Fred Weberpals, meeting chairman 
from the H. C. Bohack Co., Brooklyn, 
suggested cartoned bread in sizes for 
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Lester S. Swanson 


TO SALES POST—Lester S. Swan- 
son has been named general sales 
manager of the durum division of 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
by Henry E. Kuehn, general manager 
of King Midas Flour Mills. Mr. Kuehn 
announced the appointment would be 
effective immediately. Mr. Swanson 
has been with the King Midas or- 
ganization since 1925. His experience 
includes work in the traffic depart- 
ment until 1935 at which time he was 
transferred to the central states sales 
division and worked out of Louisville 
on bakery sales in Kentucky, southern 
Indiana and Tennessee. Since 1948, 
Mr. Swanson has been active in the 
durum sales department in Minne- 
apolis. 





easy freezing storage and said, “if 
we don’t get busy the frozen food 
people will take this right out of 
our hands. Soon the day of the daily 
delivery will be gone and in 10 years 
frozen bread will be a fact because it 
gives the housewife bread freshness 
and flavor and at present with our 
distribution difficulties there is only 
one way we can get such freshness 
and flavor to her.” 

The afternoon of the second day of 
the ASBE convention was devoted to 
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BREAD PROCESS SCHEMATICALLY—The schematic drawing above was 
used by Dr. John C. Baker to illustrate his experimental process of con- 
tinuous bread production during last week’s American Society of Bakery 
Engineers annual meeting in Chicago. The fermentation broth is stored in 
tanks with one tank for each half hour of production. This broth is pumped 
through a cooler to join the dry ingredients in the premixer; necessary 
oxidants and shortening are also pumped to the premixer. In the premixer 


stage the dough is formed but not developed. The dough pump controls 
the weight of the loaf and feeds the dough mass under pressure to the 
developer. The development of the dough in this stage is controlled by 
the speed of the impellers with no change in rate of production. The dough 
is extruded from the shaper as a broad ribbon, and a divider cuts the 
ribbon into pan-size pieces ready for automatic panning. The process was 
described in The Northwestern Miller last week. 
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a “cleanup” collection of papers on 
bulk materials handling, bread quali- 
ty, safety and sanitation. 

A. B. Corn, Omar, Inc., Omaha, 
Neb., spoke on the bulk handling of 
dry and liquid raw materials. He 
divided the bulk handling topic into 
three categories: The transportation 
of the product from the refinery over 
to the bakery, its unloading into the 
storage facility, and the movement 
from the storage facility to the point 
of use, which would usually be the 
mixer. 

He showed slides of various types 
of bulk hopper rail cars with pneu- 
matic connections, new type air slide 
cars for easier unloading, bulk trail- 
ers and bin types made of cardboard 
rubber and aluminum as have been 
described in detail in past issues of 
The American Baker magazine. He 
divided these systems into the section 
gravity and pressure types and 
showed schematic drawings as he 
traced the material flow from van 
to storage to use. 

Lard and vegetable shortening 
must be changed to liquid form for 


discharge; that is usually accom- 
plished by coils in a tank car or 
truck, and he pointed out that if 


the shortening is going to be stored 
for any length of time it should be 
allowed to harden to prevent oxida- 
tion and thus rancidity. 

He described several do’s and 
dont’s in planning bulk loading sys- 
tems to fulfill the requirements of 
sanitation and handling by economi- 
cal methods. The user should prevent 
contamination during transit and 
storage and when entering the plant 
he should guard against the sticking 
of sugars by humidity and suggested 
that re-circulation is a good method 
of preventing the hanging up of sugar 
in the tank. The introduction of nitro- 
gen gas into shortening tanks to pre- 
vent oxidation was suggested since 
he reported that half full lines are 
the ones that cause trouble—lines 
should either be flooded with gas or 
liquid ingredients. Sterile lamps can 
also be used to inhibit bacteria 
growth. 

Mr. Corn suggested that stainless 
steel or glass lined tanks and trans- 
mission lines must be used for sugar 
with malleable iron possible for lard 
and vegetable shortening. No brass 
or non-ferrous materials can be al- 
lowed to come in contact with sugar- 
type materials. 

Advantages of the system were de- 
scribed as the saving in sacks and 
drums, in warehousing space; he said 
that a less tangible advantage would 
be the elimination of waste and such 
factors as the invisible loss in flour 
and other dry ingredients 

He recommended a complete wash- 
ing out of the inside of the tank 
with detergent every six months, 
pointing out that because of this 
tanks must be easily accessible and 
be equipped with large entry ports. 

William W. Prouty, American 
Stores Co., Philadelphia, reviewed 
flour terminology in his modern con- 
cept of flour quality paper. He defined 
ash and protein ranges in the various 
patent flours available. 








ASBE REGISTRATION 
TOTALS 1,779 


CHICAGO — Registration for the 
30th annual meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers March 
1-4 totaled 1,779, compared with 1,738 
in 1953 and 1,742 in 1952. Record reg- 
istration for an ASBE meeting was 
set in 1947, when 1,941 persons regis- 
tered. 
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Sec. 550 Deal Made With Japan 
for 500,000 Tons of U.S. Wheat 


WASHINGTON — This week the 
U.S. government nailed down an 
agreement with Japan wherein that 
nation will take from the U.S. this 
year a half million tons of wheat and 
100,000 tons of barley under the pro- 
vision of the Mutual Security Admin- 
istration Act Sec. 550. 

The private U.S. export trade will 
be able to sell these surpluses and 
take in payment the Japanese cur- 
rency which in turn will be exchanged 
for U.S. dollars. The Japanese yen 
will be held by the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration to pay for mili- 
tary supplies, projects and equipment 
which the Defense Department will 
purchase from Japanese industry. 

This arrangement slams the door 
on critics of FOA who have alleged 
foot-dragging at FOA in this MSA 
Sec. 550 plan for payment of exports. 

This transaction, plus other ar- 
rangements which have been made, 
are certain now to put the export 
sales under MSA 550 over the $200- 
million level for U.S. agricultural sur- 
pluses, although the legislation cau- 
tiously recommended transactions be- 
tween $100 and $250 million of the 
FOA appropriation. 

Although this Japanese deal had 
gone through with flying colors there 
are some obstinate blocks ahead for 
the private exporters. 


Deal With Spain 


A sizeable wheat export demand 
from Spain amounting to not less 


than 150,000 tons of soft red and 
other lower grades of U.S. wheat has 
currently been contemplated as a gov- 
ernment-to-government arrangement, 

Subsequently it has been learned 
that USDA officials are hopeful that 
some method may be found wherein 
the commercial exporters may par- 
ticipate. 

The chief problem is that Spain 
needs wheat badly now. The funds 
for which the wheat would be paid 
have not yet been appropriated by 
Congress since the money is tied into 
the appropriation legislation for U.S. 
bases in Spain. 

This urgency placed private trade 
advocates at USDA in a bad trading 
position in view of the lack of con- 
gressional appropriation, since it was 
proposed that Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration advance the wheat from its 
stocks at this time and accept in pay- 
ment Spanish pesetas, to hold until 
such time as the military completed 
its base commitments to Spain and 
obtained from Congress the funds to 
reimburse CCC for its delivery of 
wheat. 

Subsequently it has been learned 
that USDA officials have agreed to 
meet with private export trade rep- 
resentatives here on March 10 to dis- 
cuss plans whereby the exporters may 
be able to partake in the sale of 
this wheat. 

The big road block is the absence 
of an appropriation for the Spanish 
base activities. Otherwise the deal 
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would be a relatively simple matter. 

The grain trade has held the 
opinion that such exchanges of wheat 
might readily be financed through the 
Export-Import Bank as in the case 
of cotton exports. It is possible that 
this week's meeting with USDA offi- 
cials may provoke Secretary Benson 
to request the Export-Import Bank 
to put wheat exports on a parity with 
cotton in the bank’s commitments. 

FOA officials say that formal set- 
tlement of the amount of the com- 
modities to be shipped to Japan has 
not been decided and may change ma- 
terially from the target figures for 
wheat and barley which the State 
Department announced. However, any 
change will not upset the over-all 
total. 

The wheat portion of the arrange- 
ment may be up 50,000 tons and the 
barley down that much, or vice versa, 
but in any event the completion of 
the formalities indicates that sub- 
stantial tonnage of surplus USS. 
grains will move. 

Not completely understood is the 
timing of U.S. exports. Japan works 
on a different fiscal year than the 
U.S., and it now seems probable that 
the wheat exports at least will lap 
over into the next U.S. crop year. 

Sales of wheat to Japan under this 
arrangement are planned under the 
USDA general export subsidy regula- 
tion GR 261, which grants the same 
subsidy payment rate as on sales 
under the wheat pact. 





Congress Approves 
Bill Boosting CCC 
Borrowing Power 


WASHINGTON Congress has 
passed and sent to the White House 
a bill which will boost the borrow- 
ing authority of Commodity Credit 
Corp. to $8.5 billion. 

Previously Congress passed and 
obtained White House approval of 
the replenishment of CCC funds 
amounting to almost $750 million 
for losses sustained under the CCC 
accounting system for commodities 
already held under loan programs. 

When the CCC borrowing authority 
increase got to the Senate floor, Sen. 
John J. Williams (R., Del.) offered 
an amendment which was adopted 
by the Senate and is incorporated 
in the amending legislation. This will 
require CCC to alter its fund re- 
placement procedure. 


Ask Congress Directly 


Sen. Williams insisted that the 
CCC technique of issuing paper to 
the Treasury and then having such 
notes cancelled later in the Treasury 
appropriations bill be stopped. The 
Delaware senator asked in his amend- 
ment that in each fiscal year CCC 
come directly to Congress to ask for 
and justify expenditures which are 
now handled through the note can- 
cellation technique. 

It may be recalled in grain trade 
circles that at the time the previ- 
ous administration asked for a new 
charter for CCC, the Grain Trade 
Council urged Congress to require 
CCC to go before the national leg- 
islature each year to submit bills of 
particulars to justify its disburse- 


ments. 

Heretofore the CCC disbursements 
have been a relatively hidden item, 
buried in the Treasury department 
appropriation. 

Sen. Williams has been tenacious 
on this issue, and his amendment 
passed both houses without any im- 
portant dissent. 





BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING 
PROMOTES R. R. FERGUSON 


MINNEAPOLIS — Robert R. Fer- 
guson has been named bakery service 
manager for Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. of Minneapolis, W. R. Heegaard, 
vice president, announced this week. 
He succeeds W. A. Richards, who re- 
signed recently. 

Mr. Ferguson, a chemical engineer, 
has been with the bakery service de- 
partment of Russell-Miller since 1949, 
when he graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. He also attended 
the baking school at Dunwoody In- 
dustrial Institute. Mr. Ferguson will 
headquarter in Minneapolis. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. LOUIS AD MEN HEAR 
STORY OF AUNT JEMIMA 


ST. LOUIS——The story of Aunt 
Jemima and how this personality has 
developed in the advertising of Quak- 
er Oats Co. products was outlined 
before 250 members of the St. Louis 
Advertising Club in a meeting here 
March 2. Telling the story was Cecil 
R. Martin, manager of the Quaker 
plant in St. Joseph, Mo. 

Mr. Martin illustrated his talk with 
six original paintings of Aunt Jemima 
by the late N. C. Wyeth, well known 
American artist, who prepared them 
for $2,000 each. 

Advertising may be credited with 
raising the welfare ard living stand- 








ards in America, Mr. Martin explained. 
Agriculture, industry, government 
and labor depend largely on selling 
and advertising for their success, the 
speaker told the St. Louis club. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIF® 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 
BUYS SCHOOLEY & SON 


NEW YORK ~—The National Bis- 
cuit Co. has purchased the firm of 
Schooley & Son, Luzerné, Pa., manu- 
facturer of a meal type dog food, 
marketed under the brand name 
“Blue Streak Dog Food.” No immedi- 
ate change in the product or distribu- 
tion is planned. 

BREAD 16 THE GTAFF OF Lire 

CONVERTING TO FEED 
SPENCER, W. VA.—The Farmers 

Roller Mills of Spencer has shut 
down its flour grinding equipment, 
bringing to an end 43 years of con- 
tinuous flour milling. The firm is now 
installing new machinery to be used 
in the manufacture of livestock and 
poultry feed. The company will turn 
out branded feeds and also will do 
custom feed milling and mixing. The 
company was organized in 1907. The 
flour mill had a capacity of 200 sacks 
daily. 

——"SREAG IG THE STAFF OF LiFe 
CONTINENTAL DIVIDENDS 
NEW YORK—The board of direc- 

tors of the Continental Baking Co. 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.37% per share on the outstanding 
$5.50 dividend preferred stock, pay- 
able April 1, 1954, to holders of rec- 
ord of such stock at the close of 
business March 19, 1954. Also a reg- 
ular quarterly dividend, for the first 
quarter of the year 1954, of 40¢ per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable April 1, 1954, to hold- 
ers of record of such stock at the 
close of business March 19, 1954. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BUYING OF FLOUR HOLDS TO 
STEADY PACE; EXPORTS GAIN 





Family Flour and Exports More Prominent in Week’s 
Business as Baker Interest Lags; Prices 


Hold About Steady 


Sales of flour held to about the 
same level last week as in the previ- 
ous week but with more business cen- 
tered in the family flour and export 
trades and less in the bakery line. 

A 10¢ sack inerease in national 
brands of family flour produced some 
fair buying from spring wheat mills 
and central states mills. Relatively 
short-term coverage was involved. 

Bakery flour interest, meanwhile, 
was held in check by lack of im- 
portant price developments, and the 
bulk of the sales was on a price-date- 
of-shipment basis both in the North- 
west and Southwest. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 82% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 87% the week before. 
Sales by mills in the Southwest aver- 
aged 60% of capacity, compared with 
55% the previous week, and in the 
central states sales were estimated at 
about 45% of capacity. 

On the West Coast a small flurry 
of domestic business was reported in 
the middle of the week. Export de- 
mand was dull in that area. 

Elsewhere, export trade showed 
some improvement. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture completed a 
barter deal involving exchange of 
government-owned wheat for 161,000 
sacks of flour for Bolivia, and Bolivia 
also was scheduled to buy 100,000 
sacks itself this week. Norway also 
was in the market. Toronto reports 
export business is slow in Canadian 
flour 

U.S. production of flour averaged 
88% of capacity, compared with 91% 
the week before and 83% a year ago. 
Production slipped in all areas but 
the north Pacific Coast and at Buf- 
falo, where minor improvement was 
shown. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour held up 
fairly well last week, with the volume 
averaging 82% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 87% the previous 
week. Some small transactions in 
family flour helped to offset a rather 
dull week in bakery flour lines. 

The bulk of the bakery flour busi- 
ness was in_ price-date-of-shipment 
purchases, with a few small lots of 
fill-ins also taken. Prices held rela- 
tively firm throughout the period and 
were at practically the same level at 
the end of the week as at the close 
of the preceding period. Wheat fu- 
tures were off somewhat, but ad- 
vances in cash wheat premiums about 
offset the decline. 

Prices of nationally advertised 
brands of family flour were increased 
10¢ sack, and a limited amount of 
booking was accomplished. In most 
cases, mill sales departments did not 
recommend heavy forward buying. 
The average purchases were believed 
to be equivalent to two weeks’ cov- 
erage. Most accounts purchased more 
extensively during a round of family 
flour business in early February. 

There were reports of clears show- 
ing an easier tone in the East, but 
locally markets were firm, and in the 
ease of higher protein types were 
quoted higher at the end of last week. 

Directions on all types of flour 
have been slow to fair recently, and 


a considerable effort to speed up 
receipt of shipping orders was under 
way last week. 

Flour production at 
averaged 92% 
compared with 97% 
week and 100% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, production aver- 
aged 88% of capacity, compared with 
95% the week before and 89% in the 
corresponding week last year. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 97% of capacity, about the 
Same as in the previous week. 

Quotations March 5, 100-lb. cot- 
tons, carlots: Standard patent $6.21 
@6.29, short patent $6.3146.39, high 
gluten $6.8676.89, first clear $5.86@ 
6.34, whole wheat $6.21@6.24, family 
$6.32 @7.85. 


Minneapolis 
of five-day capacity, 
the previous 


Southwest 


Kansas City: The demand for flour, 
particularly from the bakery trade, 
was rather slow in the Southwest 
last week. Sales averaged 60% of 
capacity, against 55% in the previous 
week and 18% a year ago. The slight 
increase for the week mainly was 
due to the barter deal with the gov- 
ernment for shipment of 160,000 
sacks for export to Bolivia and a 
modest number of family flour sales. 


About 20% of the week's business 
was for export. 
Contracts made with certain ac- 


counts a month or so ago are be- 
ginning to run out, yet bakers show 
no inclination to book ahead again. 
Relative stability on flour prices at 
current levels causes most bakers 
who run out of bookings to go on 
price-date-of-shipment, and those who 
have been on p.d.s. continue with 
that type of buying. The few small 
orders from chain bakers ranged up 
to only a few thousand sacks at a 
time last week. Scattered sales of a 
car or two at a time were made to 
the independent trade. In general 
flour prices have held to a level of 
about 10¢ sack above a point where 


broader bookings might be accom- 
plished. 

While nationally advertised family 
brands were advanced last mid-week 
and some business was accomplished 
in the spring wheat area, little of the 
dealings spread into this area. Sales 
of family flour continued light. 

The export picture’ brightened 
somewhat during the week. Nearly 
161,000 sacks of flour was acquired 
by PMA on a barter basis for CCC 
wheat for shipment to Bolivia. All of 
this flour will be ground in this area, 
five mills sharing in the arrangement. 
In addition, Bolivia will buy close to 
100,000 sacks direct this week. Nor- 
way was inquiring for flour, a situa- 
tion which reversed a lower trend in 
clears values. Clears had been strong 
for several weeks and the trend was 
lower early last week. However, the 
new export inquiry added new 
strength and clears became exceed- 
ingly scarce again. 

Reports on bread sales were mixed, 
but in general flour shipping sched- 
ules which had been undergoing some 
delays in recent weeks were now 
back to normal. This apparently indi- 
cates bakers need to build up inven- 
tories of flour in a number of in- 
stances. Running time was slightly 
better than four and a half days on 
the average. 

Quotations March 5, Kansas City, 
carlots, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.01@6.08, standard 
95% patent $5.91@5.98, straight 
$5.86@5.93; established brands of 
family flour $6.55@7.75, first clears 
$4.55@5.00, second clears $4.55, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.25@4.50. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days at 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
61%, compared with 87% the preced- 
ing week and 22% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were poor to fair. 
Prices March 5 were unchanged, com- 
pared with the previous week. 

Hutchinson: After a fairly good two 
days, demand for flour fell off at mid- 
week, mills of this area found. Bulk 
of the sales continued to be on p.d.s. 
basis, with no segments of the trade 
interested in deferred bookings. Fam- 
ily flour business was slow. Shipping 
directions were 85%, but the outlook 
for this week was considerably under 
that. Prices were unchanged. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, March 8: 
Hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, $6.60@6.70; bakers’ short 


(Continued on page 22) 





Semolina Blend Sales Limited as 


Prices Dip; Macaroni Demand Good 


Sales of semolina blends and other 
blended durum products were small 
last week as manufacturers of maca- 
roni and noodle products hesitated 
on new commitments as prices de- 
clined. Most manufacturers have fair- 
ly comfortable contract balances as 
a result of heavier buying some time 
ago. 


Buying of macaroni and noodle 


‘products is said to be at a good level, 


as is expected in the early part of 
Lent. This situation is considered 
likely to continue for a while. 

In line with the modest amount of 
new business in semolina blends be- 
ing done, mill buyers were not ag- 
gressive in the cash durum market at 
Minneapolis, and prices of durum 
wheat receded 10¢ bu. despite fairly 
small receipts. The withdrawal of one 
mill from durum operations was be- 
lieved to have contributed to the 
easier trend, also. Top quality durum 
wheat ranged to $3.51 bu. Mar. 5 
Semolina blends were quoted on that 


date in the range of $7.65@7.75 ewt.. 
bulk, Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis March 5 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


It $3.37@3.51 
Y Ib 8.35@ 3.50 
8 Ib @3.49 
7 Ib $@3.43 
6 Ib 3.14@3.32 
6 Ib ion 02@3.18 
4 Ib 1883.03 
3 Ib ne : 2.66 @2,.87 

2 Ib 2.74 


1 Ib 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
ipproximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
eapacity in sacks, with comparisons per 


centage of capacity based on five-day week 


5-day wk. Wkly 


ca- pro ofca 

pacity duction pacity 

March 1-6 189,500 170,463 ont 
Previous week 189,500 *186,236 Rt 
Year ago 189,500 195.479 103 
Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1953-March 6, 1954 6,105,213 
July 1, 1952-March 7, 1953 7,066,277 
*Revised. tTotals include blended prod- 


ucts 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
HOLD FAIRLY STEADY 


~<- 
Kansas City Prices Turn down, But 
Values About Unchanged 
Elsewhere 


Millfeed demand lagged last week, 
but prices generally held about steady 
in the central states and in the 
Northwest. In the Southwest, how- 
ever, price declines of 50¢@$1 ton 
were recorded. Formula feed business 
was rather spotty, and manufactur- 
ers were not buying millfeed aggres- 
sively. 

Formula feed business was rated 
from fair to very good by manu- 
facturers in the Northwest, and on 
the average it could be said volume 
was holding about even with the pre- 
vious week and compared favorably 
with business at this time last year 
or possibly was somewhat better. 

Starter feed volume is building up 
faster this year than a year ago, and 
this trade is the base on which it is 
expected March volume will be built. 
Orders for baby chick feeds, pig 
starters and turkey starters con- 
tinued to expand. Some turkeys, it is 
noted, are reaching the age when 
their consumption has increased con- 
siderably. A good turkey year from 
the standpoint of feed volume is in- 
dicated, although some manufactur- 
ers believe the number of birds raised 
will be somewhat less than farmers 
indicated earlier. 

Some manufacturers believe that 
higher prices have kept dealers from 
buying as much feed as they would 
be expected to at this time, reflecting 
complaints from farmers. However, 
others note that while complaints are 
frequent, buying of feed continues 
steady. 

Again last week there were varied 
reports on business conditions in the 
southwestern feed industry. While 
numerous dealers have placed orders 
for chick and pig starting feeds in 
anticipation of spring awakening of 
demand, higher prices of feed have 
caused a little more hesitancy this 
week. There are exceptions to this, 
however, as some mills indicate de- 
mand to be improved, particularly for 
starting and growing feeds. 

A fairly good demand continues for 
poultry feed items such as chick 
starter and laying feed. The broiler 
market continues in the throes of 
supply readjustment as broiler meat 
prices remain at or slightly below 
break-even levels for feeders. Hog 
feed demand was fair to good, and 
there has been some pick up in pig 
feed demand backed by stronger pro- 
motion on the part of mills. 

Formula feed manufacturers re- 
ported that feed business remained 
fairly stable in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending March 3. A 
heavy snow, mostly confined to the 
Chicago area, near the end of the 
period slowed truck business some- 
what locally. The snow was expected 
to have very little long-range effect 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 47,371 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 47,900 tons in 
the previous week and 47,389 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop-year production to date 
totaled 1,702,562 tons as compared 
with 1,864,512 tons in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Reeover 
After Moderate Sethack 


Crop and Weather News, Export Developments 
Dominate Picture; Wind Damage Feared 


Wheat futures were rather erratic 
in the week ending March 8. After 
some moderate easiness during the 
middle of the week the markets came 
back smartly on the final two days 
of the period and showed gains rang- 
ing from fractions to 4¢ bu. in com- 
parison with the close a week earlier. 
The biggest advance on current crop 
futures was shown by Chicago 
March, apparently because of tight- 
ening of soft red wheat supplies in 
that area. Of the new crop months, 
Kansas City September was the 
strongest, posting a 4¢ bu. gain. Crop 
and weather news were important in- 
fluences on price fluctuations as a 
large area in the Southwest remains 


vulnerable to wind damage unless 
substantial moisture is received. 
Meanwhile, cash wheat premiums 


held firm, with some higher proteins 
moving higher. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
March 8 were: Chicago March 
$2.261%4, May $2.25%-%, July $2.18%- 
2.19, September $2.21-2.21%, Decem- 
ber $2.25%: Minneapolis May 
$2.37%, July $2.31%, September 
$2.2514; Kansas City—March $2.28%, 
May $2.26%-%, July $2.15%, July 
hard $2.17%%4, September $2.21. 


Some Rain Received 
Some fair precipitation was re- 
ceived in the dry portions of the 
Southwest last week, including most 
of Oklahoma and parts of Texas. No 
moisture of any consequence fell in 
wheat territory over the past week 


end, and a forecast of high winds 
in western Kansas, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma gave markets a stimulus 


March 8. Reviews of recent weather 
developments continue to present 
some sharp contrasts in wheat crop 
conditions. High winds and lack of 
rain have been very detrimental to 
the crop in western Kansas, while 
prospects in the eastern portion of 
the state have been improved by re- 
cent moisture. Wheat greened rapidly 
and made some good growth in the 
eastern and south central parts of 
Nebraska, and while the crop was in 
excellent condition in the eastern 
part of the state, winds caused dam- 
age to fields in the western area. 
Damage from wind erosion was heavy 
in eastern Colorado. 

Export trade picked up last week 
and further expansion was indicated 
this week. Yugoslavia purchased 1% 
million bushels of soft wheat, with 
exporters being supplied by govern- 
ment-owned stocks. Japan is expected 
to be in the market this week for 
2.6 million bushels and Germany for 
3.2 million. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture last week announced a reseal 
program for wheat under loan and 
stored on farms. Participation by 
farmers in this type of operation has 


not been too extensive in the past, 
but observers noted that resealing 
could reduce the amounts of wheat 


that might be redeemed before loans 
are called. The step was taken in an 
effort to help assure more adequate 
grain storage facilities. 

Sen. George D. Aiken (R., Vt.) 
last week introduced farm legisla- 
tion which was explained as not the 
official administration flexible price 
support proposal but which did in- 
clude most of the recommendations 
made by President Eisenhower to 
Congress. The bill met immediate 
bitter opposition from proponents of 


rigid, high supports. Of interest in 
early testimony before the Senate 
committee was the statement by a 
USDA official that an “insulated” 
wheat stock of 500 million bushels 
would produce a support level under 
the law of 82% of parity. To bring 
support up to the present 90% level, 
the set-aside would have to be 650 
million bushels. A carryover of 840 
million bushels is indicated for next 
July 1. 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 5.1 million bushels for the 
week ended March 4, compared with 
5.5 million the previous week and 3.7 
million for the comparable week a 
year earlier. At Minneapolis wheat 
receipts for all classes amounted to 
1,432 cars while Duluth took in 961 
cars. 

Although receipts were only mod- 
erate and after taking out the cars 
for Commodity Credit Corp. account 
and those applied on to-arrive sales, 
open market offerings were skimpy, 
yet the cash situation held fairly 
steady. Trading basis on ordinary 
wheat was lower, but premiums on 
the higher-protein lots were higher. 
On March 4 trading ranges were as 
follows: Ordinary No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring or No. 1 northern spring 
was quoted at 4¢ over May, 12% pro- 
tein 5@10¢ over, 13% protein 12@ 
17¢ over, 14% protein 21@25¢ over, 
15% protein 33@35¢ over, 16% pro- 
tein 51@53¢ over. The average pro- 
tein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 12.96% and the durum 
10.99%. 

Durum wheat prices dragged 10¢ 
lower during the week. Although of- 
ferings were light, general demand 
proved inactive. On March & the bids 
based on test weight ranged up to 
$3.37@3.51. (See table on page 14 for 
other test weights.) 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis on March 5: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib ce $.....@2.39% 


Te Ban. Peete @2.39% 
12% Protein 2.40% @2.45% 
13% Protein 2.47% @2.52% 
14% Protein 2.56% @2.60% 
15% Protein 2.68% @2.70% 
i. 2... eee 2.86% @2.88% 


1@2¢ Premium for No, 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—2@3¢ each Ib 
lDamage—%@1¢ each % 
Moisture—i¢ each \%% on 14 to 14%%; 
1@2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 


Slightly Firmer 


Cash wheat values held steady to 
slightly firmer at Kansas City last 
week. Between March 1 and March 8 
the basic May future climbed to a 
$2.26% high and closed at $2.26% 
at the end of the period. At the same 
time premiums for better grades of 
cash offerings held steady, and the 
only change was for ordinary which 
was down %¢. Ordinary No. 1 dark 
and hard was 13@14%¢ over, 12.5% 
protein 18% @27¢ over and 14% 194 
33¢ over. Receipts advanced to 623 
cars last week, against 485 in the 
previous week. Milling demand for 
wheat was only fair and mostly of a 
replacement nature. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City March 8 
is shown in the accompanying table. 
No. 1 bark and Hard $2.37% @2.62¥ 


under 68 Ib. 


No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.36% @2.62 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.35% @ 2.60 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.34% @2.68 
No. 1 Red . ° 2.29 @2.31% 
No, 2 Red .. 2.28 @2.31 
No. 3 Red .... 2.27 @2.30 
NO. 4 ROG oi wcccccssscrseess 3.36 @3.89 
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CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


. * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT, 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity 
8. expressed in percentages 


output of all mills in the U 


mills reporting currently in The 
and to the total estimated 





*Previous Mat Mar. 4-9, 
week 1953 1951 
699,707 TAL. ORT 712,142 

1,187,371 1,048,921 1,361,015 
495,882 180,920 510, 

566,171 548,404 503.408 
262,338 246,614 279.739 








Mar. 1-6 
1954 

Northwest 649,294 
PGES Snes ccteee 1,169,198 
Buffalo ott 501,405 
Central and Southeast . 500,334 
North Pacific Coast 268,245 
Totals 5 _ , 3,088,476 
Percentage of total U.S. output 7h 


*Revised 


r~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 


Mar. 1-6, Previous Mar. 2-7, 
1954 week 1953 
Northwest RA 95 a9 
Southwest ....... 89 91 77 
Buffalo . . 109 108 104 
Central and 8. E 74 83 sl 
No. Pacific Coast 77 75 6s 
Totals 88 91 83 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour T ar 
capacity output tivity 





March 1-6 279,850 95 
Previous week 279,850 ao 
Year ago 287,350 ah 
Two years ago 340,400 aS 
Five-year average 91 
Ten-year average 90 


60 Kepresentative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % At 

capacity output tivity 
March 1-6 1,021,350 902. 026 ao 
Previous week 1,021,350 937,321 92 
Year ago 1,019,750 803,518 79 
Two years ago. .1,019,250 O3K,347 92 
Five-year average 90 
Ten-year average sy 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
«xinia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
March 1-6 671,400 500,334 74 
Previous week 671,400 *556,171 43 
Year ago . 671,000 548,404 81 
Two years ago 671,400 503,403 76 
Five-year average : 78 
Ten-year average 77 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
§-day week Flour % ae 
capacity output tivity 
March 1-6 . 459,500 601,405 109 
Previous week 459,500 495,582 108 
Year ago 459,500 180,920 104 
Two years ago 459,800 510,850 111 
Five-year average . ve 101 
Ten-year average 95 


3,190,806 


3,414,831 


76 io 7% 


3,201,469 


75 


3,066,846 


Crop year flour production 





——-July.1 to———., 

Mar. 3-8 Mar. 4-9, Mar. 6 Mar. 7, 
1952 1951 1954 1953 

&0 85 24,662,719 26.760, 898 

90 100 41,811,611 42,526,758 

111 106 18,322,500 18,076,006 

76 84 19,362,500 19,179,284 

7 79 9,553,082 10,052,795 

S7 92 113,713,412 116,595,739 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week 


Flour % ac 


capacity output tivity 
March 1.6 263,500 232,176 v2 
Previous week 253,500 "244,925 97 
Year ago 82.500 1402 100 
Two years ago 82,500 262,856 93 
rive-year average a8 
Ten-year average a3 


*Revised 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, In 
cluding Leuluth, st aul North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

March 1-6 181,260 417,119 87 
Previous week 181,250 "164,782 4 
Year ago 546,250 160,685 R4 
Two years ago 152,000 106,276 74 
Vive-year average onese oe 83 
Ten-year average ebcerwds 76 

*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacitic Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

March 1-6 215,000 168,245 77 
Previous week 215,000 162,414 76 
Year ago . 230,000 154,144 47 
Two years ago 230,000 158,003 “7 
Five-year average 5 a2 76 
Ten-year average ....... — 82 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


March 1-6 133,000 100,000 79 
Previous week 133,000 *o0,014 79 
Year ago 133,200 71,401 54 
Two years ago 122,000 121,736 09 
Five-year average ‘ 20 
Ten-year average a3 


*Revised 


MILLFPEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending March 6 


and prior two weeks together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the elties 


of Kansas City and 8t. Joseph; 
Dakota and Montana, 


(2) principal milis of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, St. 


lowa, North and South 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mille of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 


7-——Bouth west *—— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
March 1-6 23,676 848,278 13,945 
Prev, week 124,054 t14,186 
Two wks. ago 26,371 14,056 
1953 . 21,261 866,016 16,454 
1952 24,862 895,324 13,569 
1951 . 27,561 944,066 13,83 
1950 ° o+. 24,114 894,620 12,462 
Five-yr. average 24,295 889,659 14,05 
*Principal mills, **44% of total capacity 


cr North weat*— c 
Weekly Crop year 


—Buffalot— --Combined*¢ 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


496,868 9,750 357,416 47,371 1,702,662 
6.460 147,900 
10,231 19,658 
543,090 9,674 1H0,628 47,389 1,864,612 
522,978 9,889 158,556 18,320 1,973,498 
512,488 9,299 $42,435 50,692 2,000,363 
504,100 14,950 349,620 47,526 1.883,202 
515,905 9.912 401,711 45,260 1,884,845 


TAll mille, thevised 





At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
March 8 at $2.661202.67% bu., de- 
livered Texas common points, with 
13% protein at a 2¢ premium. De- 
mand was fair, with offerings very 
light. 

Buying Postponed 

Japanese buyers postponed pur- 
chase of four cargoes of wheat which 
they had indicated would be bought 
March 4. They indicated they will be 
in the market March 9. Otherwise, 
grain business is extremely dull. It 
will be principally a storage and han- 
dling deal for the balance of the 


crep year, in the belief of exporters 


Farmers are holding tight to their 
wheat and little is moving out of first 
hands. Unusually good weather in 
February and early March has stimu- 
lated seeding of spring grain. There is 
ample moisture in the soil in all 
areas of the Pacific Northwest. 


~————SREAD IS THE STAPF OF LIFE 
SANITATION SEMINAR 


BOSTON--The New England Bak- 
ers Assn. is sponsoring a two-day 
sanitation seminar conducted by the 
American Institute of Baking, May 
26-27. Bakers who are interested in 
such a course are asked to contact 
the association at 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16. 
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St. Louis Exchange Considers New Building 


SRE PET F900 Ot ee e880 Ree 
os 
oR et EE we ee eS 


ST. LOUIS-—A stainless steel, 23- 
story skyscraper to be erected in 
downtown St. Louis on the site of the 
historic 80-year-old Merchants Ex- 
change Building is being considered 
by the St. Louis Merchants Ex- 
change. 

The Exchange has authorized the 
noted St. Louis architect-engineer, 
Marce! Boulicault, to perfect the 
plans for the $10 million structure. 

The out-moded Merchants Ex- 
change Building would be razed to 
make room for the new skyscraper. 
Provision is being made to save the 
famous hand-carved walnut stairway, 
paneling and mural ceiling, as well as 
other historic objects presently in the 
building. These will be offered to 
the National Park Service for possi- 
ble incorporation in a structure on 
the Jefferson Memorial Plaza. 

Based on the action of the ex- 
change last week, the following steps 
will be taken looking toward comple- 
tion of the project: 

Determination of long-term lessees 
of space. 

Completion of final detailed plans 
for construction. 

Obtaining of financing, 

Final approval of the project by 
the Merchants Exchange. 


A survey concluded recently shows 
a great demand for modern office 
building space in downtown St. Louis, 
where no office building has been 
erected for 28 years. 

Plans call for the ownership of the 
building to be vested in a holding cor- 
poration to be granted a 99-year 
lease on the site, after which owner- 
ship would revert to the Merchants 
Exchange Corp. 

Present specifications call for a 
building of ultra-modern design of 
clean, simple lines. The first floor 
would accommodate store facilities, 
the second to the 23rd floors would be 
offices, and the 23rd floor would be of 
“pent-house type designed for a radio- 
television station tenant.” The base- 
ment is planned to contain two full 
flours of tenant garage space of 206 
car capacity with street level surface 
parking for 70 additional cars, 

The modern trading hall for the 
Merchants Exchange is planned to be 





sketch (above) 


later date. 


constructed at the second floor level, 
extending out from the building prop- 
er to permit ample space and exterior 
light on three sides. Offices related to 
the exchange would be located on the 
second, third and fourth floors of the 
main building, adjacent to the trad- 
ing hall. 

The Merchants Exchange members 
have empowered a small committee 
to follow through on the project. On 
this committee are: R. Hal Dean, 
manager of the grain division of 
Ralston Purina Co., president of the 
exchange; Edward S. Diebel, execu- 
tive vice president of Elam Grain Co., 
first vice president of the exchange; 
Harold C. Banks, president of the 
American Grain Co., second vice 
president; Ross A. Woolsey, Jr., vice 
president of the Blanton Co., imme- 
diate past president of the exchange, 
and Walter J. Krings, secretary of 
the exchange. 


Historical Sketch 

The first beginnings of the Mer- 
chants Exchange of St. Louis go back 
as far as 1836. A small group of mer- 
chants, dissatisfied with the haphaz- 
ard way of doing business on the 
riverfront, assembled as a body to set 
rules for doing business. 

By 1848 regular daily meetings 
were being held at Main and Olive 
where they set up offices, a trading 
floor, meeting room and lounge, and 
a telegrapher to obtain quotations 
from other ports for comparative 
prices, 

In 1875, construction was complet- 
ed for the present Merchants Ex- 
change Building which included a 
trading hall which was the fifth larg- 
est in the world at the time. This 
trading floor was the scene of the 
1876 Democratic national convention, 
nominating Samuel J. Tilden for 
president of the U. S. 

In recent years, the trading of gen- 
eral commodities has been abandoned 
and all attention directed to grain. A 
futures market which was active 
around the turn of the century was 
given up about 1910. 

Elevators with a capacity of over 
10,000,000 bu. are under construction 
in the St. Louis area, scheduled to be 
completed this year. This total rep- 
resents a 70% increase in public ele- 


shows the 
building’s extremely modern trading floor. The exchange 
recently authorized steps looking toward perfection of 
plans which will be submitted for final approval at a 
St. Louis architect Marcel Boulicault 
designer. The modern trading hall for the Merchants 
Exchange is planned to be constructed at the second floor 
level, extending out from the building proper to permit 
ample space and exterior light on three sides. 
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NEW EXCHANGE?—Here is the new $10,000,000, stain- 
less steel, 23-story building (left) being considered by 
the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis for erection on 
the site of the present 80-year-old Exchange Building on 
Third Street between 


Chestnut and Pine Streets. 
artist’s conception of 


The 
the 


is the 


vator space and a 40% increase in 
both public and private elevator 
space. Grain trading volume last year 
reached a new record here of 107,- 
000,000 bu., representing a_ dollar 
value of more than $200,000,000 


————BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MINNEAPOLIS FARM FORUM 
SLATED FOR MARCH 15-16 


MINNEAPOLIS Tomorrow's 
markets for farm products—at home 
and abroad—will be the theme of the 
eighth annual Minneapolis Farm For- 
um to be held March 15-16 at the 
Nicollet Hotel. Presiding will be War- 
ren C. MacFarlane, president and 
general manager, Minneapolis-Moline 
Co., general chairman for the forum. 

Speakers in the morning of March 
15 will be Dr. Louis H. Bean, former 
economic advisor to Charles Brannan 
when the latter was secretary of agri- 
culture; Don F. Paarlberg, assistant 
to the secretary of agriculture, and 
Herrell DeGraff, Babcock professor 
of food economics, school of nutrition, 
Cornell University. 

Presiding at the noon luncheon pro- 
gram will be Harry A. Bullis, chair- 
man of the board, General Mills, Inc., 
and the main speaker will be Allan 
B. Kline, president, American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

R. C, Woodworth, vice president, 
Cargill, Inc., will participate in a 
panel discussion in the afternoon. The 
topic will be “What Farm Program ?” 

March 16 speakers will include Er- 


nest T. Baughman, assistant vice 
president, Federal Reserve Bank, Chi- 
cago, who will discuss “How Our 


Farm Programs Affect Foreign Agri- 
cultural Markets.” 

Ron Kennedy, executive vice presi- 
dent, Minneapolis Grain Exchange, 
will moderate an afternoon panel dis- 
cussion on “What Export Policy?” 
Among those on the panel will be 
A. B. Sparboe, vice president, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., and Mr. Baughman. 

Mr. Kennedy is also associate chair- 
man of the forum committee and 
Frank Heffelfinger II, King Midas 
Feed Mills, heads the program com- 
mittee for the event. The forum is 
sponsored annually by the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce. 


March 9, 1954 


Hearing on Wheat 
Standards Set for 
April 2 at Portland 


WASHINGTON-—-An informal pub- 
lic hearing on proposed changes in 
the official wheat standards of the 
U.S. will be held April 2 in Portland, 
Ore., by the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

The hearing will consider a pro- 
posal by a representative group of 
wheat producers in the Pacific North- 
west for changes in the wheat stand- 
ards relating to the method of stating 
smut dockage. The hearing will open 
at 1 p.m., P.S.T., April 2 in the Vet- 
erans Administration conference 
room, 210 Lincoln Building, 5th and 
Oak streets, Portland. 

The present standards for wheat 
provide that smut dockage shall be 
stated in terms of half percent, whole 
percent, or whole and half percent, as 
the case may be. The proposal is to 
provide that smut dockage in wheat 
shall be stated in terms of half per- 
cent when smut dockage is present in 
a quantity equal to less than 1% and 
in terms of whole percent when pres- 
ent in a quantity equal to 1% or 
more, 

Any interested person may attend 
the hearing and submit data, views 
or arguments, orally or in writing, on 
the proposal. Written data, views or 
arguments may also be submitted to 
the director, Grain Division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C., to be received by him not later 
than April 9, 1954. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPEAKERS ANNOUNCED FOR 
DISTRICT MEETING OF AOM 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS Grain 
sanitation, roll temperature control, 
grain separation and the operation of 
packaged mix equipment are topics 
to be discussed at the annual joint 
meeting of Districts 1 and 2 of the 
Association of Operative Millers in 
Manhattan March 26-27. The _ busi- 
ness session will take place at Willard 
Hall on the campus of Kansas State 
College Saturday starting at 9 a.m. 
March 27. 

David Mattson, superintendent of 
the Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, will discuss, “Practical Expe- 
riences in the Operation of Roll Tem- 
perature Control.” Prof. E. P. Farrell, 
department of flour and feed milling 
industries, Kansas State College, will 
talk on the projection grain separa- 
tor. Equipment layouts for the pre- 
pared mix industries will be the sub- 
ject of a discussion by Paul A Coff- 
man, Jr., vice president and chief en- 
gineer, Omega Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

The final topic, “Accomplishments 
of the New Grain Sanitation Commit- 
tee,” will be handled by Dr. Roger 
Smith, professor of entomology, Kan- 
sas State College. Dr. Smith is chair- 
man of the sub-committee on insect 
contamination in the government’s 
advisory committee on grain sanita- 
tion. 

On Friday evening preceding the 
meeting a dinner will be held at the 
Hotel Wareham. An address of wel- 
come will be given by Dr. A. D. Web- 
er, dean of agriculture and director 
of the Kansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Prof. Kingsley W. Giv- 
en, department of speech, Kansas 
State College, will be the after-dinner 
speaker with the subject, “What's 
Cooking?” 








March 9, 1954 


EKCO PRODUCTS SETS NEW 
SALES, EARNINGS RECORDS 


CHICAGO—Ekco Products Co., in- 
creasing volume by 28%, set new 
records in sales and net earnings in 
1953, chairman Arthur Keating has 
reported. Sales reached $58,026,789 
from the previous high of $45,272,914 
in 1952. Earnings after taxes were 
$3,658,701, a gain of 21% over 1952. 
The figures are exclusive of the Au- 
toyre Co. of Oakville, Conn., which 
Ekeo acquired in January 

Earnings per common share were 
$3.94 as against $3.20 in 1952, after 
reflecting the 5% stock dividend Ekco 
paid last November. 

Ekco’s profits before Federal taxes 
were $8,614,682 compared to $6,770,- 
673 in 1952 and the firm’s total fed- 
eral tax bill was $4,955,981 as com- 
pared to the previous high of $3,752,- 
263 in 1952 

Civilian sales in 1953 amounted to 
$42 637,638, an incerase of 11% over 
the previous best of $38,557,723 in 
1952 

While expecting a decline in mili- 
tary production for 1954, Mr. Keating 
cited Ekco’s acquisition of Autoyre; 
the continued strong growth of the 
new foil division and the progress 
by a subsidiary, National Glaco 
Chemical Corp., as among the major 


reasons why Ekco “looks forward 
confidently to 1954.” 
BREAC S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA CHIEF EXPLAINS 
POLICY TO FOOD TRADES 


NEW YORK—tThe dinner given by 
the food industries in the Waldorf 
Astoria Feb. 24 to honor Ezra Taft 
Benson, U.S. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, drew 2,000 guests. Sponsored 
by the Coordinating Committee of the 
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Food Industries, the Cooperative 
Grange League Federation Exchange, 
Inc., the Northeastern Poultry Pro- 
ducers Council and the National 
Wholesale Frozen Foods Distributors 
Assn., Inc., the testimonial dinner 
was planned to indicate to the sec- 
retary the support of these groups 
and an inscribed scroll was presented 
to hiin. 

Mr. Benson’s speech was his first 
major policy address since he an- 
nounced recently that dairy support 
prices should be lowered. In speaking 
to this joint gathering, he defended 
the administration's proposals for 
flexible price supports for agricul- 
tural commodities and laid consider- 
able emphasis on foreign markets as 
outlets for the domestic farm surplus. 

He emphatically stated that there 
will be no dumping of surpluses any- 
where. He also said that the admin- 
istrator hopes to be able to pay for 
some of the work on foreign military 
bases with surplus American farm 
products and mentioned that the gov- 
ernment has been selling surpluses 
abroad for foreign currencies rather 
than dollars for some months. 

All major baking firms in the met- 
ropolitan area, 17 members of the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
rtibutors, a liberal representation 
from NEPPCO and many prominent 
members of the allied bakery trades 
were present at the dinner. 


“BREAD i868 THE STAFF 





or tire— 


GRAIN FIRM EXPANDS 

HOISINGTON, KANSAS—Barrett 
Grain & Gas Co., owned and operated 
by Jim Barrett, will build grain stor- 
age facilities this spring, increasing 
the firm's storage capacity by 150,- 
000 bu. The addition will give Hois- 
ington elevators a total storage capac- 
ity of about 500,000 bu. 





General Offices: 





ESTABLISHED 18665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





WALLA WALLA, WASHINGION 
Mills et Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 
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Practical 
Accurate 
Tangi ble 


Competent 





Honest - 
PATCHIN 


Informative 


Necessary 


APPRAISALS 


“If It's Worth Insuring It's Worth Appraising” 


PATCHIN APPRAISALS 
4005 Vernon Ave. 
WH 2729 


Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 











HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sSEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO, EasTeRn Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yor« Orry 











MASTERPIECE - 


SWEET CREAM - 


VERY BEST 








ENCORE 





Mitts AT 





There’s a WORLD of 


W. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 


APPLETON, 


QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


J. JENNISON CO. 


Hv Ing 





MINNESC 








CHOICE OF MINNESOTA ~- BELMONT - STAMINA + 


- Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


) | | : 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


DULUTH 




















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YOPK 

















Scare Publicity on 
Chemicals 


From an Editorial in Croplife 


F one of the most effective means 

of gaining a point is through coun- 
ter-attack, then the Reader’s Digest 
for February, 1954, appears to have 
scored a major coup against the too- 
long array of seare copy which has 
been appearing in popular magazines 
over the period of several years. 

Whereas the public has been both 
bewildered and frightened by previous 
literary efforts on the part of writers 
who insist that most of humanity’s 
ills can be traced directly to the use 
of insecticides and “chemical” fertiliz- 
ers, the recent article in the Digest, a 
condensation of Eric Hodgins’ earlier 
piece in Fortune, outlines some of the 
hazards possible from “negligence or 
ignorance” in use, and then observes 
that “The assets far outweigh the lia- 
bilities.” 

Outlining the assets of the newer 
insecticides and fungicides, the article 
points out the speed with which pes- 
ticides may control sudden infesta- 
tions; the ease with which it is done; 
the efficiency factor which has al- 
lowed a rise in control from 60% to 
98% at half of the former cost of 
controlling grasshoppers and other 
range and cropland pests. 

Yield has been increased, too, the 
article says. Examples: Control of 
green bugs in Oklahoma has increased 
wheat yields by as much as 400%; 
alfalfa-seed production in Utah has 
risen 150%; hybrid corn production 
increases due to better insect control 
are estimated at 30%. And, as to 
over-all savings, the article reminds 
its readers that the chemical control 
of livestock pests is effecting a saving 
of some $800,000,000 a year. 

Not only are insecticides, fertilizers 
and weed killers discussed in favor- 
able terms, but fungicides, too, come 
in for their share of the spotlight. 
The article quotes a Kansas official 
to the effect that “modern methods of 
seed disinfection have saved 5,000,000 
bu. wheat, 7,500,000 bu. oats, 5,800,- 
000 bu. grain sorghum and 370,000 bu. 
barley to a total value of $28,000,- 
000." This is just one state, the read- 
er is reminded, 

Naturally, the agricultural chemi- 
cal trade is delighted to read such 
nice things about what it is doing, but 
too often information of this sort ap- 
pears exclusively in the trade press to 
be read only by people who are al- 
ready sold on the value of pesticides 
and fertilizers. 

The significant thing is not so much 
that a nice article on the indispens- 
able status of chemicals for agricul- 
ture is published, so much as it is 
to whom the information is directed. 

A misguided public has had blow 
after blow from articles belittling the 
work of pesticides in agriculture. Ar- 
ticles like the recent one in publica- 
tions that reach right down to the 
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mass mind, can go a long way toward 
cancelling out the reams of bunkum 
to which readers have been subjected 
in the months past. 


Farmers in Pakistan and Iran soon 
will be using a small horse-drawn 
grain drill of a type that has been 
out of general use in the U.S. for 
half a century. The drills are being 
manufactured by the King Drill Co. 
in Nebraska City, Neb., and will op- 
erate under the same _ conditions 
abroad that they were designed for 
in this country. The drills were made 
especially for drouth conditions in 
Nebraska after 1894 and 1896. They 
are drawn by one horse and plant five 
standard grain rows. 


SPRING WHEAT IN CANADA con- 
jures up a picture of the rolling 
prairies of the West, and few people 
give it a second thought in connection 
with eastern Canada where winter 
wheat reigns supreme. Yet spring 
wheat was one of the first and most 
important crops grown by the early 
settlers when the country which now 
comprises eastern Canada was dis- 
covered. De Monts planted this crop 
at Annapolis in 1605, while Louis He- 
bert reported abundant wheat crops 
on his farm in Quebec City in 1635 

The Red Fife wheat which gave 
Canada its first reputation as a 
wheat-producing nation, as well as 
the world famous Marquis wheat, 
were originated and developed in On- 
tario. All the eastern provinces pro- 
vided the wheat for their own bread 
making purposes and numerous smal! 
flour or grist mills were to be found 
in each province. With the expansion 
of the wheat areas in the West, and 
the increase in population, the larger, 
better equipped and more efficient 
flour mills took over the manufacture 
of flour and many of the smal! mills 








PIONEER MILL—From John Mont- 
gomery of Detroit, Mich., comes this 
picture of a grist mill built by Wil- 
liam Hunter in 1812, about 20 miles 
north of Hancock, Md., in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. A commemorative 
plaque states that the mill has been 
in use continuously since the date of 
its erection. The present operator is 
W. R. Kendal. French millstones are 
still in use, powered by water. 


closed down which lowered the de- 
mand for local wheat. 

Wheat acreage in eastern Canada 
dropped from 204,700 acres in 1934 
to 54,400 acres by 1953. This decline 
started previous to World War II 
when large stocks of wheat were 
available in the West and prices were 
so low that eastern farmers found it 
cheaper to bring in grain for feed 
purposes than to grow it. 

There are occasions, however, when 
it pays to raise wheat in preference 
to other crops. One good illustration 
of this is in the potato growing areas 
where the heavy applications of com- 
mercial fertilizer cause severe lodging 
to such crops as oats and barley when 
sown on these soils following pota- 
toes. It has been found that a good 
variety of spring wheat will stand up 
well under these conditions and pro- 
duce excellent yields. The new Acadia 
wheat with its short, stiff straw could 
be used to advantage in this case. 

Car! Fraser, Cereal Crops Division, 
Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 
reports in a survey just completed, 
on the behavior of Acadia wheat un- 
der general farm conditions in east- 
ern Canada during the past season. 
Yields as high as 45 to 50 bu. to the 
acre were recorded with an average 
for the 100 farmers reporting on their 
yields of 25.75 bu. to the acre. This, 
Mr. Fraser states, is very good, con- 
sidering that the average yield for 
the past five years for spring wheat 
in Canada was 16.4 bu. and even in 
the bumper year of 1952, the yield 
was only 26.3 bu. to the acre. 


4&8 SWHEAT STARCH, according 
to Modern Millwheel, a General 
Mills employee publication, was 
known as early as 3500 B.C., but it 
was difficult to make and was there- 
fore scarce and expensive. When 
cornstarch was developed, wheat 
starch all but faded from the picture. 

General Mills researchers, how- 
ever, became convinced that low 
grade flour had all the makings of 
high grade starch—if they could just 
create a new, low-cost method for 
getting it out. In 1939, they began 
some experiments in the basement of 
a company executive’s home. For a 
while, the project had a hard time 
operating amid washtubs and clothes- 
lines. 

The experiments immediately 
showed great promise, and a pilot 
plant began operations in 1941. By 
1943, a wheat starch-gluten plant had 
been built by the special commodities 
division at Keokuk, Iowa. An addi- 
tional plant is now being planned at 
the same location. Its startup late 
next fall will double the company’s 
wheat starch capacity..* %.% These 
days it’s entirely possible for the or- 
dinary citizen to consume wheat 
starches in a dozen different ways. 
He can eat it—say in salad dressing, 
soup, or pie filling. (If there’s a baby 
in the family, he can count his young- 
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est a consumer, too—through canned 
baby foods.) 

Besides eating wheat starch, Pop 
can “read” it—in the ink that prints 
his newspaper. He can wear it—as 
sizing in the textiles of which some 
of his clothes are made. And it may 
have starched his shirt. It perhaps 
also was an “ingredient” in the card- 
board box the market gave him to 
tote home his groceries. And a wheat 
starch quite likely helped manufac- 
ture the plasterboard with which he 
finished off his attic.% J Wheat 
starches have moved up to the head 
of the line as the answer to endless 
home and industrial needs. More uses 
appear every year. All of these 
highly versatile starch products are 
literally “washed” from low grade 
flours. Since starch is insoluble in 
water, the company developed a con- 
tinuous process in which water is 
used to draw off the wheat starch 
contained in the flour. This thin 
mixture is later concentrated, then 
processed to meet varying needs. 


Goodhue Mills, erected in 1872 
by Gardner & Moore, still stands on 
the Big Cannon River about a half 
mile above its junction with the Lit- 
tle Cannon, southwest of Cannon 
Falls, Minn. Although abandoned for 
some years, the four-story structure 
is still remembered by oldtimers as 
one of the most modern mills of its 
time. The company’s flour was of the 
highest quality, having won frst pre- 
mium at the Centennial of 1876, at 
Philadelphia. The mill was powered 
by five water wheels. 


A preliminary USDA report placed 
consumption of commercial fertilizer 
in the U.S. during the fiscal year end- 
ed last June 30 at a whopping 23,- 
143,000 tons. This is an increase of 
3.2% over the figure for the previous 
year and represents an all-time high. 
The biggest consumption boosts by 
areas were registered in the Midwest 
and Far West. 


Certain varieties of rice in India 
are prepared for eating by popping 
in hot sand. Many Indian villages 
have a village popper, who takes 
toll for compensation. 


e@ee 
BEAUTY LOVER 


Each year he saved one sack of wheat 

To spread for pheasant flocks to eat 

When snowdrifts, pile on pile, ac- 
crued 

And covered up the native food. 


“I get blamed tired of all this white. 
I like some color, gay and bright, 


And this is the easiest way I know 
To raise a bouquet in the snow.” 


—Eloise Wade Hackett 
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THE COST-FACTOR COMPONENTS 
LOUR made from wheat is no longer the 
TW ictaosl factor in establishing the price of a 
loaf of bread. The other components call the turn 
and chief among them is labor. The facts and 
figures substantiating this are to be found in re- 
search reports made by the Agricultural and Mar- 
keting Service of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture (‘‘Wheat Prices No Longer a Guide to 
Bread Prices,’ page 10, The Northwestern Miller 
of March 3) 

Flour, it is true, is still the chief ingredient in 
the loaf, and back of it is the customary quantity 
of wheat. It might well be assumed, therefore, that 
the chart curve of bread prices should be substan- 
tially identical with the curve of wheat prices. 
In fact, until quite recently this always was the 
assumption, particularly among those who looked 
for and usually thought they found some evidence 
of profiteering by producers and purveyors some- 
where along the line between wheat bin and bread 
box. This, indeed, seemed often to be the as- 
sumption or implication of of some of the govern- 
ment researchers. But statistical realities at last 
have asserted themselves in such unmistakable 
manner as to make it impossible to evade or to 
conceal the loaf's actual cost-factor composition. 

Clearly, there is more in a loaf of bread to- 
day than there used to be. Its intrinsic values have 
increased and there are added virtues of the 
priceless kind traditionally and rightfully associ- 
ated with this basic food. Labor has always been 
an “ingredient,” but costwise it was less influential 
than it is today. It is a long jump, and a steep 
one, from the cost of slave labor in primitive 
economies to the labor-manned machine costs of 
our time. And the incidence of labor is multiplied 
over and over again in the processing and mer- 
chandising of a loaf that no longer is a simple 
mixture of flour, salt, water and yeast, but is a 
complex commodity embodying many ingredients 
and many skills. Labor is in every processing 
and handling step, and in such collateral opera- 


tions—which also constitute cost-factor ingredi- 
ents—as packaging, promotion and _ transporta- 
tion. 


Wheat as a cost-factor in bread pricing con- 
tains but a small part of the component of labor, 
and none of the processing and merchandising 
charges that lie beyond it on the way to the 
consumer's table. Though labor is less manual 
than mechanical, the number of contributing 
hands has not diminished but rather has increased 
with the elaboration of services involved in mer- 
chandising and processing. And labor’s wage has 
increased at even a greater rate. Here are some of 
the salient findings of the government researchers: 

Between 1946 and mid-1952 hourly earnings in 
the flour milling and baking industries rose steadi- 
ly. Although the farm value of the farm-produced 
ingredients of a loaf of bread rose 0.5¢ at the farm, 
the farmer's share of the retail price declined 
from 25% in 1946 to 19% in 1952. Rail transpor- 
tation charges on grain and flour rose 71%. 

Net income of flour mills has been declining 
from the peak of 1947. In spite of higher wages 
the miller’s gross margin or spread between the 
cost of wheat to him and the sales value of 
his flour has not increased in the past two years. 
It accounted for approximately 0.7¢ of the retail 
price of bread in 1952 and 1953, and this was an 
advance of only 0.2¢ over the average of the 
dozen years immediately preceding. 

After reaching a peak in 1948, baking com- 
pany net income has fallen in most of the suc- 
ceeding years. The share going to the retailer has 
remained stable. Bakery wage increases have not 
been so great as mill wage increases, but are more 
significant as price-determining influences because 
bakery labor gets a far larger share of the dollar 
spent on bread than mill labor. 

Determiners of the farmer’s share of the bread 
dollar have been in the habit of fixing an inquisi- 
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torial eye upon processors’ margins and profits 
If these were not declared to be too large, there 
was an unmistakable inference that the farmer's 
share of the dollar was too small in relation to 
them. Labor costs were subject to no inquisition, 
real or implied. They were seldom, in fact, even 
mentioned. But at last they can no longer be 
avoided, and it now seems possible that one day 
we shall even see a figure purporting to be the 
labor slice of a loaf of bread, and maybe a pie 
chart showing how big it is in relation to the 
farmer's slice. 

Bread is more than a sum of comestible in- 
gredients. It is compounded of many things, not 
the least important of which is labor. To say 
that labor is a costly component is not necessarily 
a criticism. To say that it is too costly in relation 
to the remuneration of the farmer who grows 
the wheat would be only a matter of opinion. 
The sole importance in setting up the statistical 
relationship lies in the possibility that it will 
correct the previous bias of the pie charters and 
provide a more rational measurement for that 
touchy political and economic morsel, the farmer's 
slice. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FANCY EATERS, FANCIER FOODS 

OUND-WISE we're eating a little more food 
P: capita than we did prewar, but dollar- 
we're eating a lot more. Paul S. Willis, 
president of the Grocery Manufacturers of Ameri- 
ca, comes up with the figure of 1,600 pounds of 
food consumed by each inhabitant of the U.S. 
in 1953, and compares that with 1,500 which he 
says was the per capita consumption in prewar 
1935-1939. But dollar-wise, Mr. Willis finds that 
the real gain in per capita food and food service 
expenditure since 1939 is approximately 50%. 
Higher basic prices for foodstuffs doubtless ac- 
count for some of this spectacular increase, but 
the chief cause, as Mr. Willis sees it, is the shift 
in our diets in the direction of the more highly 
processed, packaged convenience foods. 

The gain is strikingly illustrated by the fol- 
lowing fact: American consumers today are spend- 
ing 27% of their disposable income on food. If 
they were buying only the types and amounts of 
food per person that they bought in the prewar 
period, this annual food basket——-at today’s food 
prices—-would take only 18% of income. The nine- 
point difference—or 50%—is the degree to which 
the people of America have upgraded their eating 
habits. They are browsing susceptibly among 5,000 
food and grocery products in today’s supermarkets 
instead of the meager 1,000 of 1939. 

Combining higher income with the other forces 
~—-maid shortage, new products, more nutrition 
knowledge we can begin to understand why 
Americans, in 1953 as compared to 1939, have 
consumed per person 1,250% more frozen vegeta- 
bles, some 900% more baby foods, 738% more 
frozen fruit and fruit juices, 218% more canned 
fruit juices, 80% more canned soup, 71% more 
ice cream, 40% more cheese, 40% more canned 
vegetables, 35% more canned fruit, 37% more 





wise 


beef, 13% more coffee, 7% more fluid milk and 
cream and 6% more condensed and evaporated 
milk. 


Many of the newer convenience foods are up 
sharply from prewar. Some were little known or 
non-existent before the war, among them baking 
mixes, dehydrated foods, soluble coffee and frozen 
concentrated fruit juices. 
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Aside from prepared mixes and refrigerated 
doughs, bread has figured poorly in this develop- 
ment. Mr. Willis finds today’s grocer selling about 
15% less white and whole wheat flour, though 
there’s a gain of 33% in semolina flour and the 
products made from it. 

Before 1940 it was the historical experience 
that as national income increased the fraction 
of income spent for food decreased. Up to that 
time, food expenditures in dollars went up when 
income rose, but percentage-wise the food in- 
crease was less than the income rise. This rela- 
tionship seems to have been fundamentally 
changed in recent years. Mr. Willis finds it possible 
to draw no other conclusion from the fact that 
today, with higher national income, food expendi- 
tures represent about 27% of disposable per capita 
income, against 23% in the late thirties. 

Focusing this trend upon bread, it would ap- 
pear to offer an unprecedented opportunity. Hard 
times, it used to be supposed, always increased 
bread consumption, good times diminished it. But 
if the reverse is true now of foods in general, 
why can it not also be true for the Staff of Life? 
Maybe bread just needs to be fancier, more gad- 
gety, prettier, more romantic. 


———@READ 16 THE STAFF OF LITE 


THE INDUSTRIAL UNCLE SAM 

ONG since have we been compelled to con- 
rent wen the anomaly of an Uncle Sam 
devoted to colossal commercial enterprises, In the 
field of agricultural merchandising, as is so well 
known to all those who have felt this competi- 
tion, federal government agencies rank among 
the biggest of big businesses. But much less 
understood is the collateral fact that Uncle Sam 
is also a big competitor of private industry. 

To use the term “private industry” mocks a 
once cherished and honored fundamental of the 
way of life with which we were endowed by our 
form of democratic government, and yet it be- 
comes necessary now to differentiate in this man- 
ner and to call that part of industry “private” 
which is not “governmental.” 

The House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions cites typical industrial enterprises of the 
federal government. It has found various agencies 
making paint, clothing, spectacles, stamping de- 
vices and dentures; roasting coffee and carrying 
on other business operations such as maintenance 
of aircraft, motorcycles, typewriters, office ma- 
chines and furniture, and conducting vast trans- 
portation ventures by land, sea and air. 

The congressional committee has not been so 
bold as to declare Uncle Sam out of bounds with 
respect to all commercial and industrial-type ac- 
tivities, but it has at least proposed a yardstick 
with which to determine what enterprises meet 
the test of “genuine essentiality.” 

The committee appears to espouse the principle 
that the government should not manufacture any 
product or perform any service which can be 
provided adequately by private endeavor. The 
mere fact that the government can do a thing 
cheaper is not enough, the committee declares. 
Economy, it says, should not be accepted as a 
reason whenever a competitive industry exists. 
Government pays no taxes and creates no capital, 
It breaks down or destroys competition and thus 
engenders monopoly. And if it makes a product 
cheaper—which is by no means always the case— 
the margin of saving to the customer is lost when 
the tax collector comes around. For all govern- 
ment-conducted enterprises require expenditures 
that do not appear in the price of the product but 
inevitably turn up in the customer’s ultimate bill. 


BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 








Estimates by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S. are that this country could save a billion 
dollars annually by getting government out of 
competition with private enterprise. 
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Canadian Comment... ny George E. Swarbreck 





Wheat Problem 


The slowdown in wheat purchases 
by overseas buyers, both within and 
without the International Wheat 
Agreement, is a matter for concern 
in Canada. Overseas clearances in 
the period Aug. 1, 1953 to Feb. 24, 
1954 were set at 121.2 million bushels 
as opposed to 156.3 million bushels 
moved in the same period a year ago. 

Thus far no wheat from the 1953 
crop has been sold and while the 
officials are not unduly depressed 
they are showing signs of sharing the 
concern. There are a number of fac- 
tors motivating what can best be 
deseribed as a worrisome feeling as 
opposed to acute despondency. 

Firstly, it is felt that the IWA 
is fading away as a major factor in 
the wheat marketing system. Traders 
point to the fact that a number of 
subseribing countries have made only 
token purchases while six small buy- 
have not even started, India is 
a case in point for that country has 
announced that it will not require 
any more agreement wheat in the 
current crop year due to excellent 
crop yields at home. This leaves an 
unsold balance of 36,399,000 bu. after 
a small token sale of 345,000 bu. by 
Australia is deducted, Last year India 
took 13,067,000 bu. from Canada and 
23,219,000 bu. from the US. 

Italy, with a quota of 31,232,000 
bu. has taken nothing at all so far, 
compared with last year when Ca- 
nadian sales totaled 11,606,000 bu. 
and American 20,163,000 bu. On the 
other hand, Italy has imported fairly 
substantial quantities of wheat from 
Russia, the authorities defending 
their action by inferring that such 
purchases are necessary to aid their 
own export trade. 


German Need 


Conceivably there could be a boost 
in IWA purchases during the second 
half of the current crop year. Several 
countries are known to have stayed 
out of the market in the expectation 
of a major price cut and now they 
are showing signs of wanting to do 
business. 

Germany is reported to have made 
a heavy purchase from Canada to re- 
build its stock position. At the be- 
cinning of the crop year the authori- 
ties decided to use reserves to supply 
the mills, limiting their main buying 
effort to soft wheat from countries 
trading with Germany in manufac- 
tured goods, Currently, reserves are 
sufficient to meet requirements for 
one month only. 

At the end of February, Germany 
had taken little more than 19 million 
bushels out of a quota of 55,116,000 
bu. but it is expected that reports 
will show a heavy rise in the offtake 
from Canada within the next few 
weeks because the need now is for 
stronger wheats. 


Emphasis on Grain 


World food production is lagging 
behind population growth and may 
result in the western world having 
to shift the emphasis on eating habits 
from proteins and dairy products to 
cereals. 

This view was expressed by Dr. 
Ralph K. Larmour, director of re- 
search for the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., when he addressed the 
Roya! Canadian Institute in Toronto. 

Dr. Larmour said that rapid popu- 
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lation growth would make it inad- 
visable for countries with large popu- 
lations to feed grain to animals when 
it was needed to feed people. He 
observed that it took 7 Ib. feed to 
produce 1 lb. animal products such 
as milk, meat and eggs. Grains repre 
sented 35% of total food consumption 
in North America compared with 83% 
in Asia, he added. 

Underlining the value of grain 
products, Dr. Larmour pointed to 
the efficiency of present milling meth- 
ods which refined flour but preserved 
its nutritional values through the 
addition of vitamins. This, he de- 
scribed as “one of the greatest steps 
forward in nutrition ever taken by 
man,” 


Washington Talks 


The heavy surpluses of wheat in 
both the U.S. and Canada will be 
among the subjects discussed when 
the first meeting of the recently 
formed U.S.-Canada Committee on 


Trade and Economic Affairs meets 
in Washington March 16. 
The idea of the committee, first 


presented by Louis St. Laurent, 
prime minister of Canada, when he 


met President Eisenhower last May, 
is that top level ministers should have 
periodical opportunities to look at 
each other’s problems so that in 
trade and economic affairs they would 
not take decisions likely to hurt the 
other country without fully under- 
standing the circumstances. 

American efforts to unload the 
wheat surplus have not met with 
much success in recent months and 
it is felt in Canada that the Ameri- 
can authorities were hamstrung by 
their sincere desire to avoid upsetting 
regular channels of trade. That de- 
sire still remains but it is difficult 
to see how the burdensome USS. 
wheat surplus can be dispersed with- 
out cutting into the trade enjoyed 
by other countries, no matter how 
great the determination to avoid do- 
ing so. 

Any attempts to unload stocks at 
firesale prices would be damaging to 
regular commercial channels and 
Canada would probably suffer the 
most. At the Washington meeting 
the Canadians hope to get renewed 
assurances that the same policy will 
be continued although, in some trade 
circles, it is felt that the hope is a 
forlorn one. 
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Other Problems 


Lack of the usual volume of sales 
to foreign buyers is having an ad- 
verse affect on other sections of the 
Canadian economy. Grain is so vital 
a part of the country’s structure that 
any recession is reflected in a host 
of ancillary trades. 

Shipping on the Great Lakes is 
exampled by observers in this con- 
nection. The transportation companies 
are forecasting a poor season unless 
the demand for wheat through east- 
ern outlets improves. The eastern ele- 
vators are clogged and but little 
wheat can move by water out of the 
Lakehead unless room is made for 
the new supplies. Last year many 
grain ships were idled for lengthy 
periods because they were unable to 
discharge their cargoes in the lower 
lakes and in the St. Lawrence. 

As soon as navigation on the St. 
Lawrence opens there will be a re- 
newed demand but it may not be 
sufficient to provide full employment 
for all the ships engaged in the grain 
business. 

The railways are also faced with 
continued layoffs of labor because the 
key to the problem of employment 
in western Canada is the continued 
prosperity of the grain business. If 
supplies cannot move out of the Lake- 
head in volume then there will be 
no room for the boxcars bringing 
grain supplies forward from prairie 
points. 








Overseas Newsnotes -«- By The Northwestern Miller's 


Foreign Correspondents 





Russian Exports 


Russia’s capacities as a wheat ex- 
porter have been the subject of de- 
bate in international wheat market- 
ing circles for many years. The Com- 
munist record of trading in the years 
before World War II was never ad- 
versely criticized while in the post 
war years, when trading was mainly 
concerned with coarse grains, those 
acting for the British government 
bulk buying organization never had 
any major cause for complaint. 

What has caused controversy in 
the past, however, was Russia's un- 
reliability as a regular shipper, Trad- 
ers could never be sure that a year 
of good supplies would be followed 
by similar abundance in the next 
year. For instance in the crop year 
1933-34 Russia’s wheat exports to- 
taled 34.3 million bushels, whereas in 
the following year they dipped to 1.9 
million bushels, In 1935-36 sales were 
up to 28.5 million bushels and down 
again to 4.6 million bushels in the 
following year. 

In the crop year 1951-52 exports 
totaled 35.4 million bushels and in the 
following year 23 million bushels. Not 
all of this came from Russia for the 
satellite nations of the Danube basin, 
sellers of an average of 65 million 
bushels a year in prewar days, now 
contribute their share to Russian 
sales. This year exports so far rec- 
orded are reported to be no more than 


10 million bushels, a far cry from the 


average export of 150 million bushels 
a year by Russia alone in the 13 years 
before the start of World War I. 


The Reasons 


The Russian population is now esti- 
mated at more than 210 million, com- 
pared with 150 million in 1928 and 
the need to feed extra mouths would 
drain some supplies from the export 


availability. Thefe is also reason to 
believe that the domestic production 
of grain has been reduced in recent 
years as a result of the emphasis 
placed on industrial expansion. 

There may be a third reason, one 
which few people are anxious to ac- 
cept. It is that the Russians are stor- 
ing grain to form a major reserve in 
the event of war. Only by maintain- 
ing plentiful food supplies could the 
Russians hope to keep the satellite 
nations in subjugation and recent in- 
ternal disorders have been quelled 
oniy after heavy reserves of food 
were moved up. In 1935 the Nazi gov- 
ernment in Germany began to store 
wheat in theaters, dance halls, grain 
exchanges and every place where 
space was available and despite the 
inconvenience of the people. One Ger- 
man economist stated after the war 
that it was obvious the stockpiles 
were built by the Hitler government 
with the intention of forming a re- 
serve for the war which was to come. 
He indicated that the building of 
grain reserves was as great an indi- 
cation of impending aggressive war 
as the building up of armaments. 

There is no evidence that the Rus- 
sians are indeed building up their 
grain proportions to the extent need- 
ed for a major war, but it is appar- 
ent that the combined resources of 
Russia itself and those of the Danube 
basin, even when reduced yields are 
taken into account, are more than 
needed to fill the domestic require- 
ments and to cover the small export 
sales made in recent years, 


Irish Monopoly 


The monopoly given to the Repub- 
lic of Ireland's milling industry to dry 
wheat, has been under file in the Dail, 
the legislative assembly. 

It was stated that the millers in- 
sisted on their monopoly to dry wheat 


and that it was not right that 36 
people should have the authority to 
say whether or not they would accept 
other than dry wheat. The millers, it 
was alleged, made a lot of money in 
the past and because of improved 
output they would make even more 
next year. The millers did not have 
the facilities to cater for the needs 
of the country and the government 
should allow others to engage.in the 
business of drying wheat. 

Thomas Walsh, minister of agricul- 
ture, refusing to extend the list of 
official dryers, said that the millers 
had already spent $2,800,000 in pro- 
viding storage facilities and were to 
incur further expenditures this year. 
Wheat was a product which must be 
treated properly to get the best re- 
sults and the only people capable of 
doing that were in the mills. The 
miller, he added, was the man respon- 
sible to the government for the man- 
ufacture of flour. 


British Trade 


British flour prices took another 
dive in the week ended March 6. The 
home millers were quoting national 
80% extraction flour at 97/-280 Ib. 
ex-mill, equivalent to. $13.58 at an 
exchange rate of $2.80 to the pound 
sterling. White flour of 72% extrac- 
tion was set at 107/- or $14.28. Quo- 
tations for imported flour were re- 
ported firmer with Australian 72% 
extraction set at 90/ld 280 Ib. cif. 
or $12.61 and 80% at 87/4d or $12.23. 

The market is still weak and the 
demand is poor. Millfeed prices also 
worsened, reductions being upwards 
of $2.10 ton for imported supplies. 

The British government is still re- 
leasing wheat and flour from reserve 
stocks and the April wheat alloca- 
tion has been announced at 105,000 
long tons. The demand for govern- 
ment flour is still slow, 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





March 14-17 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; Sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 13, Til. 

March 20-22 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M.; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 
127, Albuquerque, N.M. 

Mar. 27—Niagara Dist., Assn. of 
Operative Millers; King Edward Ho- 
tel, Toronto, Ont.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
70 W. Chippewa St., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 

April 6—Pennsylvania Division No. 
4, Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Hooker, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., 622 N. 25th St., Reading. 

April 6-7 — Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Sixth annual Bakers Forum, 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., 
Jack McCarthy, Sugar Products Co., 
Los Angeles. 


Apr. 9—Self-Rising Flour Institute, 
Inc.; Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.; 
sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 Nash- 
ville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Apr. 21-24 — Southern Bakers 
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MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Established 
1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


Cable Address: 
“Supers” 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
‘GILLESPIE 


CABLE ADDRESS SYDNEY 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 


Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; Sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers convention, Crescent Hotel, 
Eureka Springs, Ark.; sec., Charles 
Meyer, Jr., 501 Union Life Bildg., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

April 26-28—Pacific Northwest 
Rakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1188 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

May 2-4 — Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth; sec., Mrs. 
G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty Bank Bldg., 
Dallas 1. 

May 2-5—National Fisheries Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mgr., Mal Xavier, 1614 Twen- 
tieth St. N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

May 3-4 — Associated Bakers of 
Minn.; Lowry Hotel, St. Paul; Sec., 
J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., Min- 
neapolis. 

May 11-12 — Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines; Sec., Nor- 
man X. Swenson, 113 South Court 
St., Ottumwa, Iowa. 


May 16-17— National Association 
of Flour Distributors; Hotel Astor, 
New York City; Sec., Wayne G. 
Martin, 114 E. 40th St., New York 
16, N.Y. 

May 16-19 — Wholesale Grocers 
Convention and Exposition; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Chm., Gus C. Covington, Cov- 
ington Bros. & Co., Mayfield, Ky. 

May 17-19—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, IIL; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 17-19—Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc.; Boca Raton Hotel, 
Boca Raton, Fla.; Sec., William A. 
Dolan, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. 

May 23-25—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers; Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City; sec., Peter J. Braida, American 
Bakers Publishing Co., Produce Ex- 
change, New York 4, N.Y. 

May 23-27 — American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colo.; Sec., ©. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, NJ. 

May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IL; Sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City. 





B. H. MUIRHEAD 
EXPORTER 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
47 Yonge Street TORONTO, CANADA 


Cables “Headmuir” Established 1918 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

















W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ‘“GuuTEN,"’ Melbourne 


















f= ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Oomestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


LIMITED 














May 25-27 — Biscuit & Oracker 
Manufacturers Association of Ameri- 
ca and Independent Biscuit Manufac- 
turers Co., Inc.; Drake Hotel, Chica- 
£0; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, IIL. 

May 28-29—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 1867 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Hl. 

June 1-2 — South Dakota Bakers 
Assn.; Grand Hotel, Watertown, 
S.D.; Sec., Lex Quarnberg, Water- 
town (S. D.) Milling Co. 

June 5-7 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Pocono Manor, Mt. Pocono, 
Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 5700 No. Broad 
St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 

June 12-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring House; Poland 
Spring, Maine; Sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
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van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 18-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; 
Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, 
Denver 1, Colo. 
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TORONTO ELEVATORS 


MILL at SASKATOON, SaSK., CANADA 


—- 


SaLes OFFice 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “ForTGARRY”’ 


BOX 2190 





Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 





“Ogilvie”. 


judgment . 
it’s wise to buy quality! 











There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
. the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal —Fort William — Winnipeg — Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principe! manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent averege wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual seles may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
patent, in papers $5.90@5.95; stand- 
ard $5.80@5.85. 

Oklahoma City: Sales were 50% 
last week and operations 60%. Prices 
closed 15¢ higher on family short pat- 
ent and 20¢ higher on bakery. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points, 
March 6: Carlots, family short pat- 
ent $7.80; bakery unenriched in paper 
bags, short patent $7.26, semi-short 
$6.46. Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on 
all grades, 

Texas: Demand dropped off again 
last week and sales amounted to 
only 20 or 25% of capacity. Opera- 
tions also slowed somewhat. Running 
time was three to four days. Prices 
were unchanged except that clears 
were about 10¢ sack higher. Quota- 
tions March 5: Extra high patent 
family $7.10@7.50, high patent $6.90 
“710; standard bakers, unenriched 
$6.257 6.35; first clears, unenriched, 
$4.75 4.85, delivered Texas common 
points 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour buying tapered off 
in the central states during the 
week ending March 5, despite fairly 
general price increases, Bakers ap- 
peared to have little confidence in 
the market and were willing to draw 
on their inventories until a more fa- 
vorable price situation developed. 
Sales were estimated at around 45% 
of capacity. 

Family flour advanced 10¢ dur- 
ing the period, with overnight protec- 
tion given to buyers. Sales efforts met 
with moderate success, with bookings 
ranging for coverage through mid- 
April. Shipping directions were said 
to be slow. 

Soft wheat flour sales remained 
about steady, with odd car bookings 
the rule rather than the exception. 

Quotations March 5: Spring top 
patent $6.45@6.70, standard $6.35@ 
6.60, first clear $5.75@6.35; hard win- 
ter short $6.13@6.30, 95% patent 
$6.03.06,20, clear $5.28; family flour 
$8.15; soft winter short $7.13@7.47, 
standard $5,15@5.81, clear $4.25a 
4.46. 

St. Louis: Demand in this area last 
week was only fair. Directions, how- 
ever, remained fairly good. Clears 
and low grades were in very good de- 
mand. Quotations March 5: In 100- 
ib. cotton sacks: Family top soft pat- 
ent $6.50, top hard $7.90, ordinary 
$6.40. In 100-lb. papers: Bakers flour, 
cake $6.35, pastry $5.45, soft straights 
$5.60, clears $5.25; hard winter short 
patent $6.30, standard $6.15, clears 
$5.60; spring short $6.85, standard 
$6.75, clears $6.55. 


East 


Boston: Flour prices were irregular 
in the local market last week, with 
trading activity sharply curtailed. 
Springs experienced an advance early 
in the week which at the extreme ap- 
proximated 10¢, but they lost most of 
the rise to average about 3¢ net high- 
er. Hard winters gained about 4¢ in 
a companion advance, but continued 
weakness in the latter part of the 


week resulted in a net loss of 1l¢ for 
the week. Soft wheat flours fluctuated 
in a comparatively narrow range with 
final quotations unchanged to 10¢ 
higher. 

Dealers reported that overall busi- 
ness was extremely light, with the 
limited trading activity being con- 
fined to small odd-lots for immediate 
needs. Most of the bakers were re- 
ported as sitting tight, with recent 
coverage being more than adequate 
for the current rate of business ac- 
tivity. This trend is more pronounced 
in sections of New England not unde: 
the constant competition of the larg- 
er chain bakers. One interesting side- 
light is that operators prone to keep 
charts described general business as 
fairly substantially under recent 
years, even taking into consideration 
traditionally slow business at this 
time of the year. 

Considerable resistance was report 
ed to current values on hard wheat 
flours with most potential buyers re- 
garding current quotations as abnor- 
mally high. Soft wheat flours ap- 
peared in the same category as far as 
trading inquiry was concerned. 

Quotations March 6: Spring short 
patents $6.997@ 7.09; standards $6.894 
6.99, high gluten $7.54@7.64, first 
clears $6.62@6.97; hard winter short 
patents $6.79@6.90, standards $6.59@ 
6.70; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.72@ 
6.87, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.52@6.02, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.52@7.97; family $8.47. 

Buffalo: Flour sales eased off last 
week. The market's action was not 
conducive to buying, and the trade 
was satisfied to go along on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Prices firmed during 
the first three days of the week and 


then declined on March 4 and ended 
up just slightly above a week earlier. 

Pastry flour was stronger last week 
and posted a 10¢ advance. The soft 
wheat market has been getting 
stronger because of government ac- 
tivity in the direction of expanded ex- 
ports. 

There still are several export deals 
in the wind but as yet no definite 
commitments have been made. 

Retail sales were nominal and con- 
fined to nearby shipments. 

Output of Buffalo’s flour mills last 
week rose slightly from a week ear- 
lier, but production was below a year 
ago. One of Buffalo’s largest mills, 
which was down to four days the pre- 
vious week, moved up to six days 
last week. Another mill increased its 
operations last week to seven days 
from five the previous week. The oth- 
er mills operated on a five-day week. 

Quotations March 5: Spring fam- 
ily $8.35; high gluten $7 1977.65, 
short $6.94@7.10, standard $6.89@7, 
straight $6.84, first clear $6.61@6.82; 
hard winter short $6.84, standard 
$6664 6.74, first clear $5.7806.36, 
soft winter short patent $6.30@8.01, 
standard $7.31, straight $5.96@6.20, 
first clear $4.81@5.05. 


New York: Scattered, single car 
buying for immediate and nearby 
needs formed the only turnover in 


bakery flours last week. Buyers con- 
tinued to draw on spring wheat pur- 
chases made in mid-February, and 
even mill protection against advances 
failed to bring volume coverage. 
Bookings of family flour for about 30- 
day needs prior to a price rise early 
in the week brought these holdings 
to 90-day coverage. 


Chain bakers, who are large con- 





IWA WHEAT AND FLOUR SALES 


Through Feb. 19, 1954 
(1,000 metric tons in wheat equivalent) 


Importing U.s 
countries Wheat Flour 

Austria... ° ée 

Belgium ; 5 6.3 1.5 

Bolivia ..... , s.t 

Krazit ° 

COTO czccens> ; 

Costa Rica ....... % 13.1 

Cuba ... ans ‘ 16.4 19.8 

Denmark ......655 

loom, Republic ... , 6.2 


W heat 





Beuador 
Egypt .. ‘ 5 
El Salvador . ° 1.2 &.5 
Germany ..... , 258.9 i8.4 
Greece .. we 20.3 

Guatemala. ’ 2.4 13.6 

Haiti 
Honduras 3.9 2 

leeland = .... ‘ 1 1.5 
GS 9.4 
Indonesia 
Ireland ....... 17.8 
Israel 
Italy wat ko 
POD sie scacenee 674.8 
Jordan 

Korea 

Lebanon ... 

Liberia 
Mexico 
Netherlands ... 143.f : 
New Zealand . 5 
Nicaragua ae 

rr ’ 32.9 

Panama 7 
PET ‘ 9.8 5.9 
Philippines ... : is 
Portugal ....... 44.7 17.4 5 
Saudi Arabia ... 9 1.7 
Spain .... . 264.0 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

So. Africa ° 5.9 

Vatican City 15.0 

Venezuela ‘ 1.4 

Yugoslavia 18.3 


Totals ...scec- 1,643.8 446.1 166.9 
**Less than .100. 


Australia 
Flour Wheat 


Canada Totals Combine 
Flour Wheat hlour Wh.-Fl 


9 16.4 1 17.9 69.1 


18.3 


1409.0 6.1 7 19.7 1,00 1.2274 


sumers of southwesterns, were disin- 
terested and sales of these grades 
were slow. Heavy supplies of domes- 
tic wheat influenced these users, plus 
a lag in bakery sales, and mills gen- 
erally reported shipping directions as 
poor. Cake flour business was routine, 
with Pennsylvanians offered in nor- 
mal single-car lots and midwesterns 
in scattered sale. 

Export markets were without fea- 
ture, their dullness contributing to 
buyers’ reluctance to enter present 
markets. 

Quotations March 5: Spring fam- 
ily flour $8.45, high glutens $7.51@ 
7.61, standard patents $6.86@6.96, 
clears $6.554 6.95; southwestern short 
patents $6.79@6.89, standard patents 
$6.597 6.89; soft winter high ratios 
$6.50@ 7.95, straights $5.50@5.90. 

Pittsburgh: Flour business was 
quiet last week. At midweek some 
mills made small price reductions, but 
this failed to attract buying. Springs 
and hard winters both sold only as 
fill-ins for prompt or immediate deliv- 
ery 

Salesmen said their buyers are 
pretty well covered in both spring and 
hard winter patents. Pastry and cake 
flours also sold only as fill-ins with no 
extensive buying or interest. Family 
flour advanced in price, and protec- 
tion offered, there was some buying of 
advertised brands. Unadvertised 
brands sold moderately. 

A store strike here is 100 days old, 
and this along with other strikes has 
resulted in good buying of family 
flour. Cold weather did not stimulate 
the sales of sweet bakery goods as 
much as usual. 

Flour prices were 
week, 

Quotations March 6: Hard winter 
Kansas standard patent $6.4606.64, 
medium patent $6.52@6.74, short pat- 
ent $6.62@6.84; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.75@6.95, medium patent $6.80 
@7, short patent $6.85@7.05, clears 
$6.36@6.91, high gluten $7.30@7.60; 
family patents, advertised brands 
$8.25 78.35, other brands $6.20@7.55; 
pastry and cake flours $5.62@8.04. 

Philadelphia: A rally in grain prices 
last week brought an upturn in flour 
quotations, and all grades posted 10¢ 
sack advances over the previous 
week. This development strengthened 
the wait-and-see attitude among bak- 
ers and jobbers in the area, most of 


higher for the 


whom have demonstrated extreme 
cost-consciousness recently. 
Advance information on the _ in- 


crease brought out some orders from 
those who found themselves with lim- 
ited amounts on mill books. But the 
warning failed to stir up much inter- 
est generally and the total volume 
changing hands was on the lean side. 
This was especially true in springs 
where recent additions of 30-day cov- 
erage gave some invidual operators 
control of as much flour as they 
would require for 90 days of opera- 
tions at current rates. It was felt 
that this precluded the probability of 
any activity expansion unless some- 
thing important develops. 

In hard winters, some hope was 
seen of at least a moderate enlarge- 
ment of purchasing because the trade 
has refrained from buying for so long 
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that stocks as a whole cannot be 
large. Price-consciousness was the 
predominant factor here, too. Many 
bakers were expecting that any 
change in drouth conditions in affect- 
ed areas might generate sufficient 
pressure to make costs attractive. 
Right now, however, their ideas of 
what should be paid are well below 
asking levels. Meanwhile, complaints 
continue to be heard from bakers 
over the failure of demand for baked 
goods to improve. 

Quotations March 6: Spring high 
gluten $7.60@7.70, short patent $7@ 
7.10, standard $6.95@7.05, first clear 
$6.85@6.95; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.85@6.95, standard $6.65 6.75; 
soft winter western $5.50@5.75, near- 
by $5.10@5.30. 


South 


New Orleans: Extreme quietness 
prevailed in the flour trade last week. 
Inquiries were meager and sales of 
moderate amounts; in fact, most of 
the business was for shipment during 
the month, combined with some p.d.s. 
business. Bakers and jobbers continue 
to resist the increase in flour costs 
which has caused this dullness in 
sales. Family flour was somewhat 
more active, with mills protecting 
against a 10¢ advance in prices but 
at that only moderate amounts were 
booked. 

Hard winters enjoyed the greater 
percentage of the moderate amount 
of bakery flour business, with Kansas, 
Texas and Oklahoma mills participat- 
ing. Northern spring wheat flours met 
with very poor demand, and little 
business was worked. 

Soft winters also were exception- 
ally quiet as cracker and cookie bak- 
ers were in general heavily contract- 
ed in late December and early Janu- 
ary and showed no interest in buying 
at the advanced prices to cover re- 
placements. Cake flour sales were lit- 
tle improved, with only small lots 
being booked. 

Shipping directions held up fairly 
well and were about in line with 
anticipated volume. Stocks on hand 
continue to be fairly well maintained, 
although not considered heavy. 

Inquiries from European countries 
were some better, with Norwegian 
purchases fairly heavy. Latin Ameri- 
can countries contracted mainly for 
small amounts. 

Quotations, March 6, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.35@6.55, 
standard $6.20% 6.35, first clear $5.05 
a@5.40; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.70@6.90, standard $6.554 
6.80, first clear $6.30@6.50, high glu- 
ten $7.15@7.40; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.60@5.90, straight $5.25@5.50, 
first clear $4.55@4.90, high ratio 
cake $5.90@6.30; Pacific Coast cake 
$7.15 @ @7.35, pastry $6.50@6.60. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The market was reported 
very quiet last week, with a small 
flurry of domestic buying in mid- 
week when wheat showed signs of ad- 
vancing» The flurry lasted only one 
day, but business subsided back to 
the usual pattern of little inter- 
est and little selling. No export sales 
of any consequence were reported, 
and none were in sight. Production 
about held its own with the previous 
week, well below capacity but still 
more than sufficient to take care of 
current buying interest. Quotations 
March 5: Family patent $7.90, blue- 
stem $7, bakery $7.10, pastry $6.39. 

Portland: Flour markets of the 
Pacific Northwest are still dull. Mills 
operating on domestic business are 
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doing better than interior mills, 
where production is down sharply. 
Some interior mills are on a two-or- 
three - day - a - week basis. Domestic 
buyers are buying slowly. Export bus- 
iness is still extremely limited as to 
quantity, most of it coming through 
in small lots. Quotations March 6: 
High gluten $7.37, all Montana $6.89, 
fancy hard wheat clears $7.06, blue- 
stem bakers $6.98, cake $7.37, pastry 
$6.47, whole wheat 100% $6.45, gra- 
ham $6.26, cracked wheat $6.08. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Flour business 
for the eastern Canadian mills still 
stays in the pit, and there are but 
few inquiries to indicate the prospect 
of orders. Some official agency busi- 
ness is in view and routine outlets 
continue to take regular amounts, 
although the competition from other 
exporting countries is severe. 

The U.K. millers reduced their 
prices further in the week ended 
March 6, although in the case of na- 
tional bread made from 80% extrac- 
tion flour this presents no direct bene- 
fit to the consumer. The reduction 
puts money in the government's pock- 
et because of the saving in the sub- 
sidy. Since decontro! at the beginning 
of September the price of national 
flour has been reduced by the equiva- 
lent of $1.72 per 280-Ib. sack, and the 
Canadian mills have had to reduce 
their prices accordingly to meet the 
competition, 

The domestic market is remaining 
fairly steady. Quotations March 6: 
Top patent springs for use in Canada 
$11.70% 11.90 bbl., bakers’ $9.10@9.80 
bbl., all less cash discounts, in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. add- 
ed for cartage where used. 

There is little activity in the win- 
ter wheat flour market. Quotations 
March 6: Export $4.10 per 100 Ib. 
f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

No sales have been recorded for 
winter wheat, the largest buyers hav- 
ing withdrawn from the market. The 
price quoted is an estimated one since 
there is no business to support it. 
Quotations March 6: $1.59@1.61 bu., 
f.o.b. shipping points. 

Vancouver: There has been no im- 
provement in the outlook for Cana- 
dian flour sales across the Pacific for 
some time. Shortage of dollars in 
many of the sterling countries of the 
Far East and Japanese competition 
and further reduction in Australian 
prices have all combined to prohibit 
any forward interest. 

Many of the areas in the East In- 
dies, including Indonesia and Malaya, 
have had the opportunity recently of 
discussing flour prices with heads of 
Australian and Canadian missions, 
and in each case it was emphasized 
by the buyers that the price fluctua- 
tions, even downward, do more harm 
than good. For example, Singapore 
bakers pointed out that they were 
after cheaper flour but they want 
stable prices even more. 

The heads of the Canadian and Au- 
stralian missions are reported to have 
agreed with the Far Eastern people 
that price stability was important, 
but they pointed out that the prices 
paid in Malaya were conditioned by 
the world market. 

In the past Canada has been pro- 
viding about 30% of the flour going 
into the Singapore baking trade, and 
it is hoped that this amount can be 
tripled, but if the Australian millers 
continue to cut prices as sharply as 
they have done lately, Canadian flour, 
even though in demand by bakers be- 
cause of its quality, cannot hope to 
compete. 

The price factor is becoming mcre 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations 
All quotations on basis of carload lots 


Spring family 
Spring top patent 
Spring high gluten 


Spring sh 


ort 


Spring standard 
Spring straight 


Spring fir 


st clear 


Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 


Hard winter 
Hard winter first clear 


Soft winter family 


Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter 


Soft winte 
Soft winte 


Rye flour, 


Rye flour 
Semolina 


Spring fa 


r straight 


‘r first clear 


white 
dark 


blend, bulk 
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Spring high gluten 


Spring sh 


ort 


Spring standard 


Spring fir 


st clear 


Hard winter short 


Hard winter 
Hard winter first clear 
r short patent 


Soft winte 


Soft winter straight 


Soft winte 
Rye flour 
Rye flour 
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Family p 
Bluestem 


r first clear 


white 
dark 


blend bulk 


itent 


Bakery grades 


Pastry 


*100-1b. papers 
Ft, William 
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standard 


standard 


#100-Ib 
and British Columbia boundary 


in sacks of 100 Ib 


Chicago 


$ a $6.32@7.85 § u 
6.45 @6.70 a u 
“ 6.56 6.89 “ 
“ . 6.31@6.39 “ 
6.354 6.60 6.21@6.29 “ 
a " . " 
5.7506.35 5.866.354 " 
?S8.15 u 6.55 @7.7 
6.13% 6.30 ” . 6.01@6 
6.03% 6.20 @ 5.91@5.8 
a6.28 7 4.55@56 
u "a a 
T.13@7.47 “ a 
1505.81 “ “ 
uw a “ 
1.250 4.46 a “a 
1.55@4.62 4.21@4.30 “ 
+ 81@3.90 1.510 3.60 a 
M7.79 7.66@7.75 “ 
New York Philadelphia HBostor 
$ ws.45 $ ua 5 us 
7.51@7.61 7.60@7.70 F7.54@7.6 
“ 7.0040 7.10 4.99a@7 
68606.96 695@7.05 6806 
6.55@6.95 685076.95 6.6246. 
6.79@6.89 6856.95 6.7906 
6.59@6.89 6.65@6.75 6.59@6.7 
a a a 
“ a a 
50@5.90 “ 6.6206 
a“ ua u 
0045.10 ha 5.156 “ 
" “ “ 
S.27@8.47 “ “ 


cottons, f.a.8 


thhakery 


Mpls Kana. City 


a 7.90 Spring top patent 
7.00 Ihakery 

a7. Winter exportat 
r6.39 


(Canadian quotations in barrels 
prompt delivery 


Louls 


Pittsburgh 
$8.25@5.356 
7.30@7.60 
8507.05 
7506.95 
1.36@6.91 
62a 6.84 
1466.64 
i" 
" 
Uf | 
a“ 
T8ae 5.00 
O32 4.28 
ws.32 


Toronto 


$11.70@11.90 


Montreal-Halifax 
wheat flour 


o.a0 
4.10 


of 196 Ib.) 


Huffalo 
$...@8.35 
one @ « 
7.49@7,65 
6.94@7.10 
6.89@7.00 
.. P68 
6.61@6.82 
-@ 
@o6.s4 
6.66@6.74 
5.78 @ 6.36 
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" 

@. 
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a 


delivery between 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week 


load lot 


Bran 
Standard 


end millfeed quotations 
prompt delivery 


midds 


Flour midd 


Red dog 


iran 
Shorts 
Mill run 


Toronto 


Ww 


innipeg 


summarized from the 
packed in 100-Ib 


Minneapolis 
$50,000 50.50 
51.00@51.50 
53.00@ 54.00 


55.00@ 55.50 


St. Louls 
$50.50@51.00 
64.7555. 25 
“ 


Bran 


$53.00@54.00 
45.00 @59.00 


sacks, f.o.b, at 


Buffalo 


ha 66.50 





55.7560 56.50 
58.50@ 62.00 
“w 62.00 


rt. Worth 


$h4.00@ 56.00 


H0@ 68.00 
a“ 


Shorts 


$54.00 @56.00 
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market reviews, 
indicated points 
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5 


wero 
wé2.00 


wmeh5.00 


New Orleans 
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“ 
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u 


” 
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UNITED 


STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain In the U8 
in bushels (000's omitted) 
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Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
Afloat 
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Enid 


Ft. Worth 
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29 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 


March 1} 
March - 
March 
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Mareh 


Mar. 1 
Mar 
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Mar. 4 
Mar 


Minneapolis 


May 
236% 
7% 
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21 
21 
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Winnipeg 
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HOT CROSS BUNS IN FOIL—The sale of hot cross buns during the Lenten 
season can be increased through the use of foil pans, according to the 
Aluminum Foil Packaging Co. Since these buns are traditionally served hot, 
the housewife is benefited when the buns are baked and sold in aluminum 
foll pans which enable her to heat and serve in the container in which they 
are originally baked. Pregreased “Kake-Foil” is available in both fluted and 
crinckled sides, the company says, in 7! in. diam. by 1! in. deep. Pre- 
greased “Tra-Foll” comes in 5 by 8 by 1'4 in. and 5 by 10 by 114 in. The 
company is located at 6060 Manchester Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 





serious for Canadian mills in competi- 
tion with Australia. At present Cana- 
dian quotations are about 15% above 
Australia, mainly due to the higher 
freight rates. Just recently Australian 
millers cut prices twice, the first time 
by 30 shillings a ton and later by 
some 11. shillings. Naturally such 
drops caused confusion among the 
buyers and are not likely to bring 
about an increase in business until 
stability is restored, 

Domestic hard wheat flour trade 
here remains constant with prices un- 
changed. Cash car quotations: First 
patents $12.60 in 98's cottons; bakers’ 
patents $11.60 in paper bags and 
$11.90 in cottons; western pastry to 
the trade $12.95 and western cake 
flour $14.25. 

Winnipeg: With export business in 
Canadian flour off in the week end- 
ing March 4 by 178,000 bbl., such 
sales on Class 2 account amounted to 
only 113,000 bbl. with those on IWA 
basis just over 74,000 bbl. On the 
domestic market sales are about nor- 
mal for the season. Prices eased 
slightly in the week and mill running 
time is holding at about 75% of ca- 
pacity. Quotations, March 6: Top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $11@11.30; second patents 
$10.50@ 10.80, second patents to bak- 
ers $9.65@9.95. All prices cash car- 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed demand was 
characterized as dull by some han- 
diers, but mills noted sufficient move- 
ment to balance the reduced output, 
and prices held steady to off 50¢ ton. 
Quotations March 5: Bran $50@50.50, 
standard midds. $51@51.50, flour 
midds. $53@54, red dog $55@55.50. 

Kansas City: The trend in cash 
millfeed was lower at Kansas City, 
with bran leading the decline. Offer- 
ings were satisfactory, and demand 
from the formula feed trade was only 
fair to moderately good. Mill-door 
demand was fair to good. Bran was 
about $1 ton lower than last week's 
high spot, and shorts were down 50¢ 
ton. Quotations March 8: Bran $46 
@46.50, shorts $50@50.50 sacked, 
Kansas City. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
Jast week, with offerings about off- 
setting the demand. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, March 5: Bran $46.50, 
shorts $50.75. Prices on bran were 
unchanged to 50c ton lower, while 
shorts advanced 25@75¢ ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed 
was not so intensive last week, and 
offerings were light. Some sales were 
made to mixers in the area. Bran 
was off slightly while shorts were a 
little stronger. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, March 8: Bran $46@46.50, 
shorts $50.25@50.75. 

Fort Worth: Demand last week 
was fair, and supplies were fully 
adequate for current needs. Quota- 
tions March 5: Bran $54@55, gray 
shorts $57@58, delivered Texas com- 
mon points; about 50¢ lower on bran 
but 50¢ up on shorts compared with 
a week previous. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeed trading 
was dull last week, and prices closed 
$2 less on bran and $1.25 higher on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
Bran $48, millrun $50.13, shorts 
$52.25. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 

Chicago: The steam went out of 
millfeeds in the central states during 
the week ending March 8. Buyer 
interest subsided and offerings in- 
creased. No big price decrease was 
apparent, but potential customers ap- 
peared wary of the market. Quota- 
tions March 8: Bran $52.50@53, 
standard midds. $5353.50, flour 
midds. $58@59, red dog $59.75 @60. 

St. Louis: Demand for millfeed re- 
cently has been rather flat. Supplies 
of bran and shorts were a little 
more plentiful. Quotations March 5: 
Bran $50.50@51, shorts $54.75 @55.25, 
St. Louis switching limits. 

Boston: Millfeed trading was ex- 
tremely dull in the local market last 
week, with both buyers and sellers 
seemingly content to maintain a posi- 
tion of extreme disinterest. Only a 
few sales were reported, and they 
were described as inconsequential 
Both standard bran and middlings 
were about $1 lower for the week. 
Quotations March 6: Standard bran 
and midds. $62. 


Buffalo: The millfeed market was 


slow last week in reflection of adverse 
weather and general recession in 
business. Bran and flour middlings 
started the week off firm and then 
declined $1 to $1.50 later in the 
week. Mills ran on a moderate-to- 
light basis. Quotations March 5: 
Bran $55.25@55.50, standard midds. 
$55.75 @56.50, flour midds. $58.50@ 
62, red dog $62. 


Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeed 
was very slow last week. Prices for 
bran and standard middlings were 
lower, but flour middlings and red 
dog showed slight advances. Supplies 
continued to be plentiful. Cold weath- 
er and bad roads may have proved 
a deterring sales factor. Quotations 
March 5, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
Bran $61.20@61.30, standard midds. 
$60.30@62.40, flour midds. $65.20G 
65.70, red dog $65.40@67.40. 


Philadelphia: A softening under- 
tone developed on the local market 
last week, but the development failed 
to inspire any rush for coverage 
among the trade. Dealers reported 
there was a slight increase in the call 
at first; then interest dropped off 
quickly before any sizeable volume 
was reached. The March 6 list of 
quotations showed bran off $2 from 
the previous week to $62, standard 
middlings were also quoted at $62 on 
a $3 downward revision, and a similar 
reduction left red dog at $65. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
remained fairly steady last week. 
Demand eased off some, with mixers 
and jobbers lagging back on pur- 
chases, as prices remained steady. 
Offerings were light and mills were 
not pressing for business. Quotations 
March 5: Bran $56@56.50, shorts $60 
“@ 60.75 

Seattle: Millfeed was draggy last 
week, with little buying interest and 
an unchanged market. There was 
hardly enough trading to tell what 
constituted a trading level. California 
buyers were picking up supplies only 
as needed, and that market was 
steady but not aggressive. Northwest 
buyers were sitting on the sidelines 
and picking up spot distress cars at 
slight discounts from current quota- 
tions. Mills on the other hand were 
not pressing sales and were content 
to go along with odd spot sales, 
taking forward business only when 
it was on the basis of the current 
market or higher. Nominal price $50, 
delivered Pacific Northwest common 
transit points, sacked. 

Portland: Millrun $48, midds. $54 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 
changed last week. Plants are work- 
ing 24 hours a day six days a week 
to capacity. Demand and supply are 
about equal. Plants are booked 
through the month. Quotations March 
5: Red bran and millrun $48, midds. 
$53. To Denver: Red bran and mill- 
run $55, midds. $60. To California: 
Red bran and millrun $55.50, midds. 
$60.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: The market is 
showing signs of further weakness, 
and though supply is tighter than 
normal at this time of the year, due 
to lowered milling production, the 
demand is only fair. Quotations 
March 6: Bran $53@54, shorts $54@ 
56, midds. $57@59, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: The domestic market 
remained steady last week, with 
closing quotations unchanged. Offer- 
ings from western and local mills 
continue fair, with demand only fair. 
Cash car quotations March 5: Bran 
$52@ 56.80, shorts $53@56.80, midds. 
$56. 
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Winnipeg: Millfeeds from western 
mills continue to move almost ex- 
clusively into eastern Canada. There 
is no accumulation of supplies and 
prices in the week ending March 6 
were unchanged. Quotations March 6: 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills, $45@50, shorts $46 
@51, middlings $49@52. All prices 
cash carlots. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Demand remains 
slack, with prices up about 10¢ sack 
for the week. Quotations March 5: 
Pure white rye $4.21@4.30, medium 
rye $4.01@4.10, dark rye $3.51@3.60. 

Chicago: Rye flour business showed 
some signs of life in the central 
states during the week ending March 
5. Traders said a fair amount of job- 
ber buying, some at reduced prices, 
accounted for the increased volume. 
Quotations March 5: White patent 
rye $4.55@4.62, medium $4.35@4.42, 
dark $3.81@3.90. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were good last week. Quota- 
tions March 5: Pure white $4.93, me- 


dium $4.73, dark $4.18, rye meal 
$4.43. 
Buffalo: Rye prices moved 10¢ 


higher last week but buying was on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. Quotations 
March 5: White rye $4.93@5.15; me- 
dium rye $4.73@4.95, dark rye $4.18 
@4.30. 

New York: No activity was report- 
ed in rye flours. Interest was light 
and business at a minimum. Pure 
white patents $5@5.10. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales last 
week were made only in very small 
volume for immediate needs. Bakers 
still thought prices too high, but di- 
rections were good. Quotations March 
5, f.0.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure white 
rye flour No. 1 $4.78@5, medium 
$4.48@4.80, dark $4.03@4.28, blend- 
ed $6.39@6.49, rye meal $4.28@4.50. 

Philadelphia: Hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing was the principal characteristic of 
the local rye market last week. Bak- 
ers were extremely cost-conscious 
and any enthusiasm they might have 
entertained to acquire coverage be- 
yond nearby was dissipated by a 5¢ 
sack upward cost revision from the 
previous week. The March 6 quota- 
tion on rye white of $5.05@5.15 com- 
pared with $5@5.10 the week before. 

Portland: White patent $6.35, pure 
dark $5.60. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: With little or no export 
business in rolled oats and oatmeal 
available to western mills, sales are 
confined almost exclusively to the do- 
mestic market and are holding up 
fairly well on a seasonal basis. Prices 
firmed slightly. Quotations March 6: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4854 
5.05 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.70@5.85. 
All prices cash carlots. 

Toronto-Montreal: The trade is 
holding fairly well. Quotations March 
6: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.05, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DALLAS BAKERS ELECT 


DALLAS—Jack Donovan, Donovan 
Uniform Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Greater Dallas Bakers 
Club. David Nathanson was elected 
vice president and S. Y. Burns, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Directors include 
Roland Baird, Jr., Gordon Hamilton, 
Lee Kilgore, Andrew Gardner, Karl 
Nagel, Mac Merwin, L. D. Mize, 
W. C. Weir and Cecil McConnell. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Calvin Steen, assistant to F. A. 
Weyrauch, sales administrator in the 
New York offices of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, is being transferred 
to the Buffalo district, where he will 
be sales administrator. 

2 

The Danelow Pastry Co., 91 Bleek- 
er St., New York, after being closed 
for about a month, has resumed oper- 
ations under the management of Er- 
nest Ostreicher. 


Lester Swanson, durum sales man- 
ager of King Midas Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis, was in Chicago for two days 
during last week, visiting the Chi- 
cago office of King Midas. The office 
is managed by George Faber. 


e 
Joe D. Williams, Cohen E. Williams 
& Sons, Nashville, was a_ business 
visitor in Kansas City March 3. 
a 
Edward A. McLaughlin, president, 
Ward Baking Co., New York, is va- 
cationing in Florida. Fred Erick 
Kleinmann, vice president and pur- 
chasing agent, is also in the South 
on vacation. 
s 
William Pechter, president, Pechter 
Baking Co., New York, is at Miami 
Beach, Fla., for a rest and vacation. 
ze 


Saul Wooster, New York flour 
broker, has returned from a stay at 
the Concord in the Catskills. 

s 


Harvey J. Patterson, vice president, 
bakery division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, returned this week from 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers meeting in Chicago, which 
he attended following a short vaca- 
tion in Florida. While in the South, 
Mr. Patterson attended the annual 
golf stag outing of the Bakers As- 
sociation of the Carolinas last month 

and won the low net golf trophy 


despite rented clubs and borrowed 
clothes. He is preparing to defend 
the trophy next year. 


% 

Paul Uhlmann, president, Standard 
Milling Co., Kansas City, made his 
headquarters at the New York offices 
during the week ending March 5. 

e 

Gilbert Giebink, treasurer, F. H. 
Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, spent 
several days in New York early last 
week. 

& 


John A. Repetti, sales manager at 
New York for bakery flours, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, went 
on to the home offices following the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers convention in Chicago. David 
Wilson, Jr., durum sales department 
New York, was also away the week 
ending March 5 on a business trip. 


The announcement was made re- 
cently of the birth of Scott Tillma 
Trost, Tulsa. The new arrival is the 
grandson of Claude F. Tillma, retired 
Oklahoma City branch manager of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and is the son 
of Mr. & Mrs. Louis Trost, Jr. Mrs. 
Trost was the former Ann Tillma. 


H. S. Faulkner, head of products 
control, southwestern division, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, has 
returned from a recent trip to Chi- 
cago. 


J. K. Moore, of Tucson, Ariz., presi- 
dent, Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, and interested in other 
milling and grain properties in the 
Southwest, was a recent visitor at 
the Acme Flour Mills Co. offices in 
Oklahoma City. 

* 

Eldon H. Addy, sales manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, has re- 
turned from a business trip to Dallas. 





Chicago Board to Vote on Rule 
Involving “Land Elevator’’ Issue 


CHICAGO—A highly controversial 
proposal to amend the rules of the 
Chicago Board of Trade governing 
the delivery of commodities by ware- 
house receipts will be voted on by the 
membership of the exchange March 
17. The outcome of the balloting is 
considered highly significant for the 
grain warehousing industry, as well 
as other grain exchanges and grain 
processors throughout the U.S. 

The proposed amendment to Rule 
281 differs from the present rule in 
that it provides for the procedure in 
the event that delivery on a futures 
contract is made by the tender of a 
warehouse receipt on an elevator 
which does not have water facilities, 
in the event the recipient of the de- 
livery wishes to ship the grain in- 
volved by water rather than by rail. 

If the amendment should pass, up- 
on proof of the engagement of water 
transportation out of the Chicago 
area, the operator of what is known 
as a “land elevator” would have to 
reimburse the holder of such a ware- 
house receipt for the actual cost of 
transferring such grain into a desig- 


nated regular warehouse that does 
possess water shipping facilities. 

The amendment also provides that 
it shall not be effective until it would 
be approved by the Illinois Commerce 
Commission and would not be applic- 
able to contracts in which there is an 
open interest on the date that it re- 
ceived approval by the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission. 

The petition was first submitted to 
the directors Jan. 14. A committee 
to analyze this problem was appoint- 
ed by the president, consisting of 
five directors and five of the petition- 
ing members. This committee rec- 
ommended a change in the regula- 
tions which would lead to the equal- 
ization of delivery whether from non- 
water or water-accessible houses. 

The directors now have referred 
this issue to the membership for a 
referendum vote. The directors must 
do this when a petition with more 
than 100 names is received. In this 
case, the directors referred this is- 
sue without their approval. 

Proponents of the measure offer 
the following arguments: 

The Chicago Board of Trade has 


grown due to the fact that its futures 
contracts have been based upon the 
availability of water as well as rail 
transport for movements out of the 
terminal market area. Water availa- 
bility will become even more impor- 
tant with the construction of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and the develop- 
ment of Chicago as a deep water 
port. 

The rules and regulations of the 
Board of Trade since its beginning 
have required water accessibility as 
a condition of regularity. The board 
of directors in 1952 by a mere amend- 
ment to a_ regulation eliminated 
water accessibility as a requirement 
for regularity. This has resulted in 
a weak link in the warehouses regu- 
lar for delivery. A new risk on our 
futures contracts is introduced which 
serves to affect and distort futures 
prices. This néw risk and hazard is 
in addition to the other unnecessary 
obstacles placed before a person who 
would accept delivery of grain on 
futures contracts. It is essential that 
all warehouses regular for delivery 
be equal insofar as water accessibil- 
ity is concerned, 

The proposed amendment to Rule 
281, while safeguarding the basic in- 
terests of the non-water warehouses, 
will insure this equality and in con- 
sequence will strengthen the Chicago 
futures contracts and encourage and 
increase volume of trade on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 


Opponents’ Arguments 

The opponents of the amendment 
base their stand on two reasons: 
(1) In principle, it is against the 
best interest of our market, and 
(2) in practice, it is unworkable. 

The entire issue hinges first, upon 
the penalty which the operators of 
“land” elevators might have to pay 
when swapping their warehouse re- 
ceipts for other receipts covering 
grain in elevators having both rail 
and water facilities. Next, it hinges 
upon the inevitable effect which 
these same penalties would exert in 
compelling “land” elevators to dis- 
continue as warehouses that are reg- 
ular for delivery on Chicago grain 
futures contracts. 

The receiver of deliveries on fu- 
tures contracts always stands the 
chance of acquiring warehouse re- 
ceipts in a number of different ware- 
houses. It has been customary to 
arrange for an exchange of these 
receipts, so that other receipts may 
be secured in the elevator of one’s 
choice. 

The past decade has witnessed a 
tremendous increase in the size of 
our grain crops. Thinking of this, 
where is the logic in a proposal to 
meet this fresh influx of grain and 
its accompanying necessity for even 
broader and more liquid futures mar- 
kets, by taking a step which can 
result in decreasing the amount of 
deliverable elevator space in this 
terminal by 15%? 

The continuation of the 7,000,000 
bu. of “land” elevator space in a 
delivery on “regular” status is an 
absolute must. Benefits to the pro- 
ducer and to the economy are pos- 
sible through the device of continu- 
ing their “regular” status because 
these houses are potential buyers of 
cash grain and offer competition with 
other buyers. From the standpoint of 
attracting more grain into the Chi- 
cago market, this additional buying 
power becomes increasingly effective 
when the first rush of new crop grain 
results in widening the discount un- 
der the basic futures. 

During the time the present ware- 
house delivery rule has been in opera- 
tion, three deliveries have matured. 
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There have been no apparent dislo- 
cations or distortions, and there have 
been no complaints from millers, 
processors or distillers. Many of them 
prefer inland warehouse receipts. 

Then again, there is the matter of 
the exchange of freight billing in- 
volved in trading warehouse receipts 
to the financial disadvantage of the 
affected “land” elevators, On trans- 
fers from “‘land” to “water” houses, 
necessarily the latter would come 
into possession of the switch tonnage 
thereby making a profitable re- 
covery of some 75% by the use of 
that tonnage via rail into eastern 
trunk line territory. 

It is our firm conviction that if 
this amendment should carry, the 
market will narrow and it will be 
made a less effective hedging medium 
when the character and value of 
warehouse receipts issued by one type 
of elevator are impugned as com- 
pared with the receipts issued by 
another type. 


DEATHS 


Mrs. W. Clark Evans, wife of the 
president of the Carr Consolidated 
Biscuit Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., died 
Feb. 19. 


John J. McCarthy, 61, St. Louis 
division manager of the Fleischmann 
division, Standard Brands, Inc., died 
in St. Louis Feb. 23, 1954. He joined 
the St. Louis office of the original 
Fleischmann company in 1914. 


Walter G. Moodie, Sr., 79, a re- 
tired grainman, died March 5 in a 
Wichita hospital. Prior to his retire- 
ment he was manager of the Welling- 
ton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co, 
for 25 years. He is survived by his 
widow and a son, Walter G. Moodie, 
Jr., at home. 











Daniel K. Allison, 88, inventor of 
the Allison bread mixer, died in a 
Milwaukee hospital Feb, 14 following 
a month's illness. He was a native of 
Dayton, Ohio, and came to Milwau- 
kee about 35 years ago. He was a 
member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. His widow and 
daughter survive. 


William T. Buster, assistant direc- 
tor of the compliance and trade prac- 
tice division of the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority, died Feb. 25 at 
his home in Arlington, Va. He was 63. 
Prior to joining the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in 1937 Mr. Buster was 
with the grain firm of Logan & Bry- 
an, and the Chicago Board of Trade. 
His widow, Martha, a son and a 
daughter, survive. 


Mrs. William K. Stanard, 78, widow 
of the late president of the former 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. of Alton, 
Ill., died Feb. 23. She had been resid- 
ing in Clayton, Mo., a suburb of St. 
Louis. The Alton mill became a unit 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. Sur- 
vivors include a daughter, Mrs. Lans- 
den McCandless, a stepson, Edwin T. 
Stanard, and a stepdaughter, Mrs. 
Joseph R. Brown of Dallas. 


Mrs. Edwin W. Shields, 79, widow 
of a former president of the Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., died at her 
home in Kansas City Feb. 26. A na- 
tionally known patron of the arts, 
Mrs. Shields has been a generous con- 
tributor to the Nelson Gallery of Art, 
the Kansas City Art Institute and 
School of Design and the University 
of Kansas City. Her husband, who 
headed the former Simonds-Shields- 
Lonsdale Grain Co., died in 1920. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


__ Golden loaf’ 


ieee 6&6 HOVT COMPANY 
cCirvy , MINNESOTA 


ra 








108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
i THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °UFr4° 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ® 


CRACKER FLOUR 


Chicago 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR 

















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


{(huctations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks Usted on the New York Stock Ex- 
chauge 

Mar. Mar. 
i 4%, 


19% 1954 1954 
High Low Clow Close 
Alied Mills, Ine 33 24% 30 
Allis-Chalmers A, sits 504, 
Pid $3.25 11K, 86 99 §=6108 | 
4: (ya mid DIA 1% 416 i%, 
4-D ue Co 52 40 $7 38 
Borden 61 2% 1% 59% 
Covt Unaking Co 25, 18% 22%, 23 
Pid, 550 9% 89%, 97 97 
forn Pr. Ref. Co. 7s 67% 32% 7% 
rtd, 87 179 161 179 
Dow Chemical 3% $314 $5 35% 
rid. BA A 103 94Y, 103 
Gin. Baking Co. 14% 10% 10% 10% 
Pid. $8 1565 (42 148 
Gen, I —. Corp. O% 0% 57% 59 
Pid, $3.5 100%, =88Y% 100% 
General Miilts, Inc., 
Pid, 5% 124%, 114% 123% 123% 
Merck & Co, 25%, 17 20% 20% 
Pid. $3.50 iil 91% 105 102% 
Pid. $4 iit 92%, 105 
Natl, Biseuit Co. 48 34 37 36%, 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 37% +32 35% 37 
Vroc. & Gamble 74 59% 691, 73 
Quaker Oats Co. 30% 25% 30% 30 
Pid. 86 152% 131% 152% 
Ralston Purina Co., 
Pid, $3.75 97%, 86 97% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 235%, 175% 21% 21% 
Pid. $4.40 99 91% 97% 
std. Brands, Ine ‘1 5 20% 31 
Sterling Drug 484% 325% 37% 38% 
Pid. $3.50 95 87 94% 
Sunsh, Bise., Ine. 79% 66 78% Tay, 
United Bisenit of 
America 199% 33% 39% 30% 
Victor Ch. Works 20% 244%, 29% 29% 
Ward Baking Co 28%, 18% 23%, 24% 


stocks not traded: 
Bid i 


American Cyanamid, Pfd 125 131 
(ream of Wheat 27 27% 
General Mills, Ine. 624%, 631% 
Pid, 3%% 123 128 
Nath Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 1i7% 179 
Pillsbury M., Inec., $4 Pfd 102 102% 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 91 92 


United Bi cuit of America, 

Pid, $4.56 105 10614, 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd 93 95 
Viard Bak, Co., $5.50 Ptd 103% 104% 


FTHE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Qhuotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
Mar. Mar. 
8, 


1, 
1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bise, Corp. 5 2%, +My 3% 


Gr. A&P Sea Co. 173 144% 168% 173 
Hathaway Bak., 


Inc., “A” 12Yy, M% BY 7% 
Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants 10 6% 9% H%%, 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Gr, A&P Tea Co., & Pid 135% 136 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

of New York ip, 19% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

of New York, $5 Pfd. 10314 103% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

of New York, $8 Pfd. 136%, 138% 
Omar, Ine, 16%, li% 
Wagner Baking Co. 6% 6% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 1ouy, 112 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


Feb. Feb. 
19, 26, 
1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3% 2%, 2.95 3.00 
Can. Food Prod. ‘ 2% 3.50 3.50 
A 10 in) 5 6% 
Pd, 66 45 61% 60 
Consol, Bakeries 9% 6 i“% 7 
Federal Grain 21% 14 20 20% 
Pd. 27 24 27 261% 
Lake of the Woods 33'4 28 29% 30% 
Gen. Bakeries 6.00 1.90 yt 5% 
Maple Leaf Mig. 9 6% i% i” 
Pfd. 92 a0 ay 91% 
Mid Pacifie Grain 26% 10 23% 23 
Ogilvie Flour 33 290%, 31 30% 
Pid. 160 144 155 150 
Toronto Elevs. 14% 12% 14% 14% 
United Grain, A Ins 16% 18 18% 
George Weston 30% 26% 37 36% 
Pid, 4%% 98% 91% 97% 97% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Canada Bread, Pfd. B 16 MO 
Can, Bakeries 10% 12 
Catelli Food, A 13% 4 
Catelli Food, B 19, ele 
inter-City Baking 13 20 
Inter. Milling, Ptd.* xO 87 
MeCabe Grain, A 13 15 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd, 115 

St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd 120 
Standard Brands* 2a 2854 
Western Grain sO ; 


"U.S. funds, 


KANSAS MILLING CO 
NAMES ROBERT HOLMES 


WICHITA, KANSAS—The Kansas 
Milling Co. has announced the ap- 
pointment of Robert L. Holmes as 
director of traffic, effective March 1. 

Mr. Holmes was associated for 
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many years with the Standard Mill- 
ing Co. Originally he was engaged in 
traffic work at the Kansas City mill 
of the company, later becoming gen- 
eral traffic manager at the Chicago 
headquarters of the milling firm. He 
was traffic manager at the Minne- 
apolis mill of Standard until the mill 
there was shut down recently. Prior 
to his milling connections, Mr. 
Holmes had many years of railroad 
traffic experience, mostly with the 
Chicago and Northwestern system. 

No change is contemplated in the 
method of handling Kansas Milling 
Co. traffic, officials of the company 
said, except that Mr. Holmes will be 
responsible to the management for 
the proper conduct of traffic func- 
tions and all traffic personne] will re- 
port to him. 

Mr. Holmes is a founder member 
of the American Society of Traffic & 
Transportation and a member of the 
Association of Interstate Commerce 
Commission Practitioners. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GML DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc. has 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
per share on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock payable April 1, 1954 to 
stockholders of record March 10, 
1954. This is the 58th consecutive 
quarterly dividend on General Mills 
5% preferred stock. 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











THE KANSAS 


MILLING CO. 


WICHITA -e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 





Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 


Over 100 years experience in making 1847 


better bags for the milling industry 


COTTON * BURLAP * MULTIWALL PAPER * FAMILY SIZE FLOUR BAGS 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, lil. 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 











“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
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WESTERN BAKERS’ GROUP 
PLANS APRIL PROGRAM 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The 
committee of the Pacific Northwest 
sakers Conference in Portland April 
26-28 met here recently to lay ini- 


steering 


tial plans for the forthcoming con- 
vention 
Outstanding feature of the three- 
day meeting will be a bake-off during 
retail day, April 28. Another highlight 
of the day will be the use of life-size 


mannequins in wedding apparel to 








Ge 

WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 














“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
ip BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1564 


Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 








KNAPPEN fiubiné 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 


Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
tONIA, a —™ 65 
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illustrate a display of wedding cakes 
presented by leading decorators 

The sales girl program held during 
the last evening of the conference, an 
increasingly popular session, will be 
conducted by Sam Porco, owner of 
the S. P. Bakery, Portland, and presi- 
dent of the Portland Retail Bakers 
Assn. The principal speaker will be 
Mrs. A. H. Hendricksen, director of 
all sales personnel for Van de Kamps 
Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc., Seattle. 

While final plans are still in formu- 
lation, speakers who will definitely 
appear include H. E. Hale, General 
Mills, Inc., Sperry division, San Fran- 
cisco, whose subject will be “Variety 
3read Production—a Must!” 

Eugene Lissa, owner, Ideal Bakery, 
Billings, Mont., will present an in- 
spirational talk with illustrative 
chalk drawings 

Donald Gillispie, Seattle, represen- 
tative for the National Glaco Chemi- 
cal Co, Chicago, will discuss “Pan 
Care.” 

Joseph Linn, bakery service man 
for Standard Brands, Inc., Fleise- 
mann division, Los Angeles, will talk 
on the importance of being. practical. 

William ‘“‘Bill’ California 
Raisin Advisory Fresno, will 
present “sound adv d sage judg- 
ment.” 

“Pre-Mix, Why Wher W' cn” 
will be discussed by Charles Ex cr, 
Coast-Dakota Flour C»., San Fran- 
ci-co 


Doty, 


sjo2rd 


During retail day, pies will be ana- 
lyzed by Frank Marker, Consumer: 
Yeast Co., San Francisco. W. H 
Wunluck, sales manager for Durkee 
Famous Foods, Chicago, will illustrate 
to bakers how to push specialty va- 
rieties made from puff paste doughs. 
Walter Frey, Procter & Gamble Co., 
San Francisco, will demonstrate the 
use of cake batters in the making of 
new varieties of pastry. 

Members of the steering committee 
attending the pre-meet conference 
were Sam Porco; Walther Schall, 
manager of sales, Crown Mills, Port- 
land; Bud Stoll, Peerless Yeast Co., 
Portland; Gene Crawford, secretary, 
Oregon Bakers Assn.; Wes Fenning, 
owner, Fenning’s Bakery, Portland; 
Roger William, Cherry City Baking 
Co., Salem, convention chairman, and 
secretary-treasurer of the Oregon 
chapter, ASBE; and Joe L. Strickler, 
Richardson & Holland, Inc., Portland, 
program chairman. 


“BREAD iS THE STAFF r re 


USDA SEEKS OFFERS ON 
VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has invited of- 
fers on grain ventilating equipment 
consisting of perforated and non- 
perforated tubes and fittings to be 
used in aerating grain stored in ships. 

Announcement GR-266 invites of- 
fers for such equipment in “ship sets” 
for a total of 88 ships. The various 
parts constituting a ship set are 
enumerated and described in the an- 
nouncement. Delivery is to be at 
Kearny, N. J.; Baltimore, Md., and 
Norfolk, Va 

Offers are due March 17. Copies of 
Announcement GR-266, or further in- 
formation about it, may be obtained 
from the Grain Division, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, U.S. Depart- 
ments 5,054; Panama 4,312: East 
Indies 408 and Chile 255 bbl. 





1911 Baltimore Ave 





‘ 
Jones-Herrre_saTer Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 




















Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


+ 


ANGELITE ake | 
] COOKIE KING 


NS CRACK 
0° ° 


“ GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KING 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 














Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400-LD 154 Cable Address—ocaric 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
. 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
” 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 

























TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
low oate MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 


Wisdom 


FLOUR 








HORNE” REODGETIS” RYE cuits 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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Stock Insulation Plan Outlined 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—-As congressional 
hearings on farm legislation opened 
here last week before the Senate Ag- 
riculture Committee, there was little 
of encouragement for the administra- 
tion. The high rigid price support ad- 
vocates leaped like hungry wolves on 
a defenseless doe. 

From both sides of the committee 
table, Republicans and Democrats 
alike caught the government wit- 
nesses from the U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture in a bitter cross-fire of 
criticism and prevented the witnesses 
from reading a prepared statement 
as to the goals of the legislation. 

After two days of attacks, only the 
patient hopefulness of the committee 
chairman, Sen. George D. Aiken (R., 
Vt.), kept the flexible support flag 
still flying. 

The measure under attack was 
S. 3052, introduced by Sen. Aiken. 

The source and character of the 
attacks on the bill were not unex- 
pected, They were sectional in source 
and without regard for party affilia- 
tion. They disclosed the predicted 
committee split of 9 to 6 against any 
change in the present high rigid 90%- 
of-parity support level for basic com- 
modities. Carrying the ball for the 
flexible support partisans were Sen. 
Aiken and his Democratie colleague, 
Spessard Holland of Florida, 

To recite the attacks on the bill 
would merely be retracing old ground 
which is familiar to observers to the 
problem. Not one new point of oppo- 
sition was revealed. 

Various changes in present farm 
legislation were proposed in the Sen- 
ate bill 

Initially, it was said by the com- 
mittee chairman at the opening of 
the hearings that the bfll was not 
the administration measure, although 
it contained most of the recommen- 
dations sent to Congress by the Presi- 
dent 

It has been learned in reliable 
circles that USDA had prepared a 
forma! administration bill, but inabil- 
ity of actors behind the scenes at 
USDA and the White House to agree 
on all the recommendations led to a 
shift in strategy and left Sen. Aiken 
with the alternative of introducing 
this measure to get the legislation 
started. The Vermont senator said he 
understood at some later date addi- 
tional farm proposals would be sub- 
mitted to Congress. 


Insulation of Stocks 

The section of the proposed legis- 
lation of the widest general interest 
is that providing for insulation of 
Commodity Credit Corp. stocks of 
wheat, cotton, cottonseed oil, butter, 
nonfat dry milk solids and cheese as 
part of the supply in computing the 
level of parity support for those com- 
modities. 

However another aspect of this in- 
sulation of stocks appeared when the 
bill was introduced in the senate. The 
insulated stocks will be set apart 
only in computing supply for the pur- 
pose of figuring the level of parity 
price support, and in the case of 
wheat and cotton the insulated stocks 
would be included in supply figures 
in deterrnining acreage allotments. 

The insulated stocks would be lim- 
ited to $2.5 billion for the six com- 
modities, and the financial limitation 
would be based on CCC average in- 
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Hearings on Farm Law Open; 


vestment in each commodity at the 
time of the set-aside determination 
for each commodity. 

In the case of wheat, the bill pro- 
poses a range for the set-aside of the 
commodity within the CCC inventory 
Proposed are a maximum of 500 mil- 
lion bushels and a minimum of 400 
million bushels, at the discretion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

During the committee discussion of 
this provision, USDA officials re- 
vealed that, on the basis of present 
estimates of the carryover on June 
30, 1954, if 500 million bushels were 
placed in the insulated stockpile, the 
level of wheat support under the 
farm act of 1949 would be 82% of 
parity. If the lower discretionary 
limit of 400 million bushels were fixed 
as the insulated stock, the level of 
support under the flexible scale 
schedule would be 77% of parity. It 
was stated by USDA officials that 650 
million bushels would have to be in- 
sulated if wheat were to be supported 
at 90% of parity for another year 
under existing legislation. 

However, Under-secretary True D 
Morse stated that these levels of sup- 
port would not necessarily prevail 
since the Secretary would have dis- 
cretion to fix the support, even with 
insulated stocks, at a level of his own 
choosing. Mr. Morse declined to com- 
mit the Secretary to any decision as 
to the percentage of parity which 
would prevail. 


Outlets Provided 


$.3052 sets up seven outlets of dis- 
posal for the insulated stocks. They 
are (1) transfer for foreign aid, in- 
cluding disaster and other relief pur- 
poses; (2) sale or barter, including 
barter for strategic materials, to de- 
velop new or expanded markets for 
U. S. agricultural commodities; (3) 
donation to the school lunch pro- 
gram; (4) transfer to the national 
s tockpile without reimbursement 
from funds appropriated for that act; 
(5) donation, sale or other disposition 
for research, experimental or educa- 
tional purposes; (6) donation, sale or 
other disposition for disaster or other 
relief purposes in the U. S. or to meet 
any national emergency deciared by 
the President; and (7) sale for un- 
restricted use to meet need for in- 
creased supplies at not less than 
105% of parity for agricultural com- 
modities and a price reflecting 105% 
of that parity price for products of 
agricultural commodities. 

These disposal recommendations 
would in no way affect the present 
authority of CCC to dispose of com- 
modities held by it outside the set- 
aside stocks, 

The bill also provides for sales of 
the insulated stocks of wheat for the 
purpose of rotation of stocks or con- 
solidation of inventory holdings. How- 
ever, in such sales CCC is ordered to 
make compensating purchases of an 
equivalent amount of the commodity 
sold. 

The bill would amend the flexible 
scale of support for corn to bring a 
1% change in the level of support for 
every 1% change in the supply fac- 
tor. At the present time, the act of 
1949 would make such an adjust- 
ment only at the rate of 1% for every 
2 point change in supply. 

A technical correction is also rec- 
ommended for the present law re- 
garding the transition of the basic 
commodities from the old parity 


method of computation to the mod- 
ernized version. Since the farm act 
of 1949 was amended to maintain the 
90% of support at the old parity level 
through the 1954 crops, it is neces- 
sary to re-state the application of 
the transition period for the basic 
commodities which under the _ bill 
would be started as of Jan. 1, 1955. 

A singular omission from the bill 
was a planned provision which would 
have brought under acreage restric- 
tions land taken out of use for other 
crops under acreage control. Sen. 
Aiken explained this omission as an 
error in draftsmanship which would 
shortly be corrected. It may be re- 
called that this past fall USDA 
ordered cross-acreage compliance as 
a qualification for eligibility for price 
support on any crop, but subsequent- 
ly reversed this decision. The change 
which is contemplated if the amend- 
ment is presented, would make cross- 
compliance clearly mandatory. 





IWA Sales 





(Continued from page 9) 
The nations having big unfilled im- 
port balances under IWA are hardly 
seen as prospective flour buyers. 

In its present policy the adminis- 
tration appears to be pressing for 
bulk wheat sales. Within a short time 
it may be expected that a big govern- 
ment-to-government bulk wheat deal 


with Spain will be announced. Re- 
liable reports indicate that Spain 
wants as much as 250,000 tons of 


U.S. soft red wheat, which probably 
will come from CCC stocks. 

Another large wheat transaction 
with Japan was announced this week 
under provisions of MSA Sec. 550. 
(See story on page 13.) 

The USDA in its last wheat situa- 
tion report indicated that total wheat- 
wheat flour exports from the USS. 
this year would probably be in the 
magnitude of 205 million bushels. At 
that time this level seemed cautiously 
low. But with the administration put- 
ting forth its best and most vigorous 
efforts to stimulate exports of this 
surplus commodity it is reasonable 
to believe that exports can reach 
as high as 225 million, and if all 
most optimistic goals are reached 
the export volume could reach 250 
million bushels. 

As the administration faces Con- 
gress with new farm program recom- 
mendations it might be reasonably 
suspected that it would prefer to play 
down the export outlook to make the 
surplus supply loom even larger. 

The USDA reported that during 
the period Feb. 24-March 2, 1954, in- 
clusive, the CCC confirmed sales of 
4,307,000 bushels of wheat (including 
wheat and wheat flour in terms of 
wheat equivalent) under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement against 
the 1953-54 year quotas. 

The sales for the week included 
224,464 sacks of flour (523,000 bushels 
in wheat equivalent) and 3,784,000 
bushels of wheat. The importing 
countries principally involved were 
Germany and Yugoslavia. 

On March 3 the USDA announced 
revised expiration dates for the ex- 
port payment rates, effective on that 
date. Prior thereto, export payment 
rates were applicable on all sales 
made for export by Aug. 14, 1954. 
The new expiration dates which were 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
v 
BULK PRODUCTS SALESMAN — MUST 
be 26 to 32 years of age, married and 
living in Chicago area. Sales experience 
in carload or tankecar quantities pre 
ferred Will call on confectioners, foods 
processors and the paper industry 
Straight salary expenses and car mile 
age allowance Write giving experience, 
present income education, ete Replies 
will be held trietly confidential Our 
employees know of this advertisement. 
Address 1619, The Northwestern Miller 
141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 


WELL-ESTABLISHED FLOUR MANUFAC- 
turer located in Chicago offers an oppor- 
tunity for a chemist-chemical engineer in 
its products control laboratory. This posi 
tion will also provide opportunities for 
research development in prepared mixes 
at the bakery and institutional level 
Prefer man with BS degree and some 
experience with experimental milling and 
test baking techniques Administrative 


ability and supervisory potential highly 
desirabie, Send complete resume, salary 
requirements and photo in first letter 


All replies held confidential. Address 1545 
The Northwestern Miller, 141 W. Jack 
son Bilvd., Chicago 4, Il 
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EXPERIENCED PRODUCTION, RE- 
search management flour, feed baking 
mixes, desires responsible position Ad 
dress 1539, The Northwestern Miller, 141 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv ETRE 

MACHINERY WANTED —THREE GOOD 
used 67D or 69D Clipper Cleaners. Con 
tact The Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abi 


lene, Kansas 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. B. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 





MILL MACHINERY 
When It’s Mill Machinery You Need 
“RITE TO ROSS" 

We buy and sell all types flour, feed 
mill machinery. Largest stock in 
Midwest. Rolls our specialty. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











announced are as follows: East Coast 
and Gulf Coast, June 10 for wheat 
and June 30 for flour; West Coast 
July 1 for wheat and July 20 for 
flour. 

The revised expiration dates are 
designed to limit current sales to old 
crop wheat. It is contemplated that 
rates reflecting new crop wheat 
prices will be established and an- 
nounced for later periods as the sea- 
son progresses. 

In connection with the revised ex- 
piration dates, Section 571.432 (b) of 
the program’s terms and conditions 
is of particular significance. This sec- 
tion reads in part as follows: “Wheat 
or flour sold for export in a speci- 
fied export rate period must be ex- 
ported before the end of that period 
in order for the exporters to obtain 
the export payment rate applicable 
to that sale, unless an extension is 
obtained changing the export date to 
a later period.” 

The expiration dates do not apply 
to exports under GR 261 and GR 262. 











Implications 


of the World 
Wheat Situation 


By Stanley N. Jones 


N MANY platforms during the 
years since 1946, I have 


warned of the futility of the 
endeavor to set artificially the price 
of wheat and other commodities. My 
warnings were not wholly based upon 
the results of personal experience nor 
economic knowledge, but a study of 


history ancient and modern — had 
left no other conclusion but that 
every attempt to flout “supply and 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the text of an address 
given by Mr. Jones to the members 
of the Ontario Retail Feed Dealers 
Assn. at their recent annual conven- 
tion in Toronto. Mr. Jones, himself 
an experienced grain trader, is cur- 
rently president of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, and in this capacity 
he has campaigned strongly to obtain 
the abolition of government monopoly 
selling in Canada and to bring about 
a return of the open market. 





had failed, and in each case 
piled up in the hands of 
the price-fixers. 
For good or ill, that is what has 
been happening on this continent. 
While in my address at the annual 
meeting of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change I was most careful to restrain 
myself in my comments upon price 
trends and possibilities for wheat, 
this did not protect me from attack 
and criticism, by apologists for gov- 
ernment marketing, that who 
view with alarm or concern the im- 
plications of the present situation 
are committing a disservice to Cana- 
da. Many advocates of the state mar- 
keting system, both official and 
otherwise, have assured us that there 
is no problem. These people claim 
that surpluses should cause no con- 
cern and that things will sort them- 
selves out. I suggest, however, that 
unsold surpluses of wheat put no 
money in farmers pockets, pay no 
repay no loans. In addition 


demand’ 
surpluses 


those 


bills and 
the costs of storage, interest and the 
risk of damage shrink the ultimate 
return. My memory goes back to 
another period in the early thirties 
when some of the same voices were 
raised to assure everyone that all 
was well 

A large part of the publicity in 
connection with our marketing meth- 
od has dwelt upon the quantities of 
grain—grain, mark you, not wheat 
distributed since the system was ex- 
tended beyond the war years. As 
oats, barley, rye and flax have been 
and are being marketed through the 
facilities of the commodity exchange 
where all the factors affecting price 
have been pretty well discounted, 
there is little reason to be concerned 
about these other commodities. 

Let us, therefore, examine the 
world wheat situation and its impli- 
cations to farmers in western Cana- 
da; and I need not say that every 
person in Canada is involved in these 
implications. Your business is the 
grain business and you know that 
every business or profession is de- 
pendent upon the success of grain 
business — grain business is every- 
one’s business. Although grain busi- 
ness is your business, few outside the 
grain trade have seen indications 
that given normal production, the 
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rarely goes far enough 


Today’s Union Multiwalls do more things, provide 
» more protection, than ever. Before you accept your 
4 present container as the best within reach, try Union 
Multiwalls. You may be amazed at the improvement 
they can make in your packaging. 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 
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supply and demand situation with re- 
gard to wheat would swing from a 
sellers to a buyers market. Only re- 
cently and suddenly has the general 
public seemed to become aware of 
this possibility. 

During the past year the supply 
and demand situation for wheat has 
swung from one favoring the seller 
to one favoring the buyer. This 
change in the marketing situation for 
wheat has been the topic of much 
discussion in recent months both in 
eastern Canada and western Canada. 


Many of the reports dealing with the 
situation are conflicting and many 
seem to be written or spoken with a 
bias, depending from whence or from 
whom the reports emanate. Some, 
indeed many, imply dire conse- 
quences for western Canada and for 
the wheat producer in particular, 
while others imply, or even state 
quite plainly, that there is nothing 
to fear and that the current inactiv- 
ity in wheat trading is merely a pass- 
ing phase and that the export trade 
in wheat and the prices at which it 


will trade will be little changed from 
the experience of recent years. Such 
statements, at whichever extreme, 
are undoubtedly not completely ac- 
curate appraisals of what the future 
does hold for the wheat industry 
But the situation is not so complex 
that it defies exact appraisal, and be- 
cause it is so important to all seg- 
ments of the Canadian economy I! 


suggest that we take the time to at 
tempt an accurate appraisal 

It is very important that the wheat 
situation should be appraised impar- 
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tially and if you like, coldly, for it 
is the impassioned appraisal which 
gives rise to the biased opinions to 
which I heve just referred. You are 
all businessmen of one sort or anoth- 
er, end es such you will all agree 
that there is perhaps no colder nor 
more factual document than a bal- 
ance sheet. In the course of adminis- 
tering our business or in the course 
of determining a program for the in- 
vestment of personal or corporate 
savings, most of us have learned to 
form independent opinions of the 
financial soundness of a firm by an 
examination of the balance sheet. 

We know that the ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities indicates 
the working capital position of the 
firm and that a certain minimum ra- 
tio of assets to liabilities—-depending 
upon the nature of the enterprise—is 
desirable. We examine the volume of 
accounts payable and the status of 
bank loans and other short-term bor- 
rowings in order to ensure that the 
current liability of the firm is not 
oppressive. 

On the asset side of the balance 
sheet we note the cash position and 
the status of accounts receivable, par- 
ticularly as they relate to sales vol- 
ume #nd turnover. But perhaps the 
most important current asset account 
which provides a guide to the position 
of the firm, end one of the most im- 
portant indicators, too, of the ability 
of the management of the firm is the 
inventory account. The person who is 
qualified in reading a balance sheet 
to properly appraise the meaning of 
inventory account has an important 
insight into the soundness and even 
the integrity of the firm, while the 
executive of the firm who is able to 
identify nd correct a weakness in 
the inventory position is a valuable 
member of the management, indeed. 

I suggest that it might be interest- 
ng to indulge in a little fantasy by 
analyzing the western Canadian 
wheat situation as we would analyze 
the balance sheet of our own firm, of 
a customer or of a firm in which we 
might be interested in making an in- 
vestment. The working capital of a 
firm as indicated by the 
current essets to current liabilities 
is an important indicator of the 
soundness of the firm. Let us then 
attempt to analyze the working capi- 
tal position of an imaginary balance 
sheet stating the position of the west- 
ern Canadian wheat economy 

Let us presume the whole western 
Canadian wheat producing industry 
as a single enterprise with the in- 
dividual wheat producers as_ the 
shareholders; and let us for sake of 
convenience give our imaginary firm 
a neme say Western Producers, 
Ltd. Now we shall construct an im- 
aginary balance sheet for this firm 


ratio of 


March 9, 1954 


and in the process analyze the weak- 
nesses and strengths of the working 
capital position of the firm. I do not 
propose to set up a dollar and cents 
balance sheet. I intend to interpret 
the wheat situation purely in a com- 
mercial sense. Such a process, I think, 
will provide you with a pretty ac- 
curate appraisal of the situation in 
familiar terms. Such an appraisal will 
have added significance when you 
consider the importance of the west- 
ern Canadian market for your own 
industries. 
Five Main Accounts 

In analyzing the working capital 
position, there are five principal ac- 
counts with which we should be con- 
cerned. These are: Accounts payable, 
notes payable, cash, accounts receiv- 
able and inventory. Let us consider 
the accounts of Western Producers, 
Ltd., in that order 

First, looking at accounts payable 
we find that there is some evidence 
that the accounts payable position of 
Western Wheat Producers is dete- 
riorating. Reports from merchants 
and trade associations state that the 
suppliers of the western Canadian 
farm community are concerned with 
farm credits. Accounts payable are 
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evidently not being paid as promptly 
as heretofore, nor in a manner which 
is completely satisfactory to creditors. 
I am of the opinion that many of 
these reports are exaggerated be- 
cause cash income on prairie farms 
has been at relatively good levels, 
but there can be little doubt that 
there has been some deterioration in 
the position. However, I would like 
to mention here that although prairie 
farm incomes have increased they 
have not increased as much as in- 
comes in the rest of the Canadian 
economy. The income of the wheat 
farmer is not determined by price 
alone but by price times the number 
of bushels sold. When wheat surplus- 
es accumulate, a price of $183 bu.— 
the average for No. 1 northern for 
the past seven years—-or even $10 bu. 

means nothing if the wheat is not 
sold. 

The second account which we will 
examine is notes payable. There is 
evidence that borrowings by western 
agriculturists are increasing and in 
addition farmers and farm organiza- 
tions are urging the government to 
provide new and emergency forms of 
short term loans. It is claimed by 
some that such lendings are essential 
to the well-being of western Canadian 
wheat producers. 

If we can believe these reports of 
credit difficulties on the part of our 
imaginary firm, and if we can believe 
in the sincerity of the pleas for in- 
creased borrowings by the firm, we 
must conclude that difficulties are be- 
ing encountered in meeting current 
obligations and that some worsening 
of the current liability of the firm is 
being experienced. I venture the 
opinion, however, that the situation 
is not critical and that the rumblings 
we hear with respect to credits and 
borrowings are not so much the proof 
of a bad state of current liabilities, as 
an expression of apprehension for the 
future caused by some deeper and 
perhaps more fundamental trouble. 


Current Assets 

Now let us consider the current 
assets of Western Wheat Producers, 

first-—cash. If the urgings of west- 
ern farm leaders for emergency cash 
payments by the government to 
farmers for grain stored on the farms 
and the like are sincere, this is evi- 
dence that the cash position of West- 
ern Wheat Producers is not improv- 
ing and is possibly deteriorating. 

With respect to accounts receiv- 
able, the balance sheet depicting the 
position of the firm indicates a rather 
peculiar situation. Collectively the 
members of this firm—these 240.000 
individual farmers—-are compelled to 
sell to only one customer, the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board. As a result, the 
firm has only one outstanding ac- 
count receivable. The law of the land 
requires this lone customer to make a 
down payment only, at the time it 
accepts delivery of wheat from the 
members of our firm. Subsequently, 
if and when funds become available 
from its operations, the wheat board 
may make additional payments on 
account. Final settlement is made on 
a crop year basis and only after this 
lone customer has disposed of all the 
wheat purchased from the individual 
members of our imaginary firm. 
There are indications that payments 
from this customer will not be as 
high nor as consistent as they have 
been in the past. Evidence of this can 
be found in the fact that this fall 
the wheat board made only a partial 
payment relative to its purchases 
during the crop year 1952-53. In pre- 
vious years the wheat board has made 
full settlement for its purchases from 
producers just prior to Christmas. 

Our analysis up to this point has 


indicated some deterioration in the 
working capital position of the hypo- 
thetical firm. There is some evidence 
of increasing current liabilities, a de- 
creasing cash position and slower col- 
lections from the lone customer of 
the firm. These conditions, however, 
are not causes giving an effect but 
are rather the effect of some basic 
difficulty which has not been revealed 
by our analysis thus far, 


Inventory Account 

The only account which we have 
not examined yet is inventory ac- 
count. The condition of this account 
you will agree is most important, 
since a properly managed inventory 
is an important pre-requisite to a 
sound working capital position. Many 
private firms have encountered grave 
fiscal crises and many have failed 
as a consequence of poor inventory 
management. 

The inventory account of Western 
Wheat Producers lends itself to more 
precise analysis than do the other 
current accounts of the firm. As at 
mid-November, 1953, stocks of wheat 
in commercial position in Canada 
were 100 million bushels more than 
stocks on a similar date a year ecar- 
lier. In addition to the very high level 
of stocks in commercial position, 
Which total 330 million bushels, pro- 
ducers had an additional 475 million 
bushels of marketable wheat stored 
on their farms. In other words, the 
wheat inventory of Canada is at a 
very high level, and it is quite evi- 
dent that the fundamental trouble 
with the working capital position of 
the firm can be attributed to the 
high inventory position. Since too 
much of the working capital of the 
firm is tied up in inventory, steps 
will have to be taken to liquidate a 
substantial part of that inventory. 
The nature of the remedy is obvious, 
but the means of the remedy are ob- 
scure. 

Fortunately, the nature of the in- 
ventory problem is one of plenty, and 
one cannot be too concerned with a 
problem which finds its being in the 
ownership of a saleable asset. For- 
tunately, too, there is no danger of 
the inventory becoming obsolete since 
man has been eating wheat in in- 
creasing quantities and in various 
forms since the days of the Old Testa- 
ment and probably for longer than 
that; neither will the quantity of the 
inventory deteriorate during storage, 
at least not that part of it which is 
in commercial storage. A slight de- 
terioration in quality can be expect- 
ed for the quantities which are stored 
in the open on farms, but this will 
not be serious in the over-all pic- 
ture. The problem, therefore, boils 
down to one of excessive inventory 
of a saleable nature. That it is sale- 
able, there can be no doubt, but more 
on this matter later. For the moment 
and before considering possible meth- 
ods of solving the problem, we should 
attempt to give definite dimensions 
to the wheat inventory. 

To do this it is necessary to con- 
sider the quantity of the same com- 
modity, or inventories if you like, 
which are held by competitors. For- 
tunately, detailed information with 
respect to the wheat supplies of Can- 
ada’s principal competitors is readily 
available. By the use of these statis- 
tics, in conjunction with the statis- 
tics relative to our own supplies, it is 
possible to give dimensions to the in- 
ventory relative to the potential mar- 
ket for wheat. In order to do this it 
is necessary to use some figures. 


World Supply Large 


Canada and the three other major 
wheat exporters—the U.S., Australia 
and Argentina—-had supplies on hand 
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List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 
, there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each 
U.S. mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 


grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 











Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


A List of Flour Brands in the United States 
and Canada is also maintained continuously 
and a revision of the printed list is published 
periodically. The list is compiled from informa- 


List Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Proof of a job well done... 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller.’"—A Southwest milling 
firm official.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 
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*Original letters available on r it. 
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tion furnished by mills in response to question- 
naires, from previously published lists and 
from current registration records furnished by 
the United States Patent Office. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 
vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magezine 
® The Almaneck, e statistical annual 

© The Library, for reference and research 

© Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

e Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 
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at the beginning of the crop year of 
1,081 million bushels. In addition, 
1953 production of wheat in the four 
countries totaled 2,241.6 million bush- 
els. The total inventory of wheat 
available to the four major export- 
ing countries in 1953-54 is, therefore, 
3,322.7 million bushels. That is the 
figure to remember. 

What is the market for this wheat? 
How will it be consumed? In the first 
place domestic utilization in the four 
major exporting countries will ac- 
count for a substantial portion of dis- 
position from the 1953 wheat inven- 
tory. Domestic requirements in the 
four major exporting countries are at 
a fairly constant annual rate of 
around 1,065 million bushels per year 
and will account for consumption of 
about one third. 

In addition to domestic utilization 
another portion of the wheat inven- 
tory will be sold in world trade. The 
world trade in wheat since the end 
of the war has averaged about 890 
million bushels annually, with about 
75 million bushels of the total being 
contributed by countries other than 
the four major exporters. Last crop 
year the total of trade in wheat was 
slightly higher than the postwar aver- 
age, approximating 900 million bush- 
els. It is doubtful, however, if the 
world trade in wheat this year will 
equal that of last year since crops in 
the major importing areas of western 
Europe generally exceed the good 
crops of 1952, while in Asia and Af- 
rica the production outlook is also 
reported to be better than production 
of a year ago. Presuming, however, 
that the international commerce in 
wheat this year will equal that of a 
year ago, another 825 million bush- 
el slice of wheat will disappear from 
the inventory of the four major 
wheat exporters, being the 900 million 
bushel total of expected world trade, 
less 75 million bushels which will be 
obtained from countries other than 
the major exporters. 

Carryover a Problem 

The chunk which remains unsold on 
the shelves of the four major export- 
ers at the end of the year is the 
problem. It will probably represent 
about 1,400 million bushels of wheat 
or approximately 350 million bushels 
more than carryover stocks at the 
beginning of the current crop year, 
which were the second highest on 
record. 

If production in the four major 
wheat exporting countries next year, 
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1954, is only half of production this 
year, there will still be ample sup- 
plies in the four countries to provide 
for domestic utilization, world trade 
requirements and normal carryovers 
at the year end. 

However, to predict production of 
wheat in Canada, the U.S., Australia 
and Argentina at only half of produc- 
tion this year, is to predict disaster. 
It would be foolhardy, however, to 
contemplate a solution of our in- 
ventory problem predicated upon crop 
failure in four of the major wheat- 
producing countries of the world. Al- 
though in reading between the lines 
of some of the speeches and utter- 
ances of some farm leaders and some 
government officials, it would appear 
that this is the only solution which 
has occurred to many of the advo- 
cates of state marketing. 

It would be more realistic to ana- 
lyze the situation on the basis of the 
long-term average of production and 
on this basis seek practical, commer- 
cial solutions to the problem. If pro- 
duction in Canada, the U.S., Australia 
and Argentina in 1954 is equal to the 
long-term average of production or 
approximately 1,700 million bushels, 
then the 1954-55 supply of wheat in 
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WHEATS 


the four major exporting countries 
will again be more than 3 billion 
bushels—or more than a billion bush- 
els in excess of estimated total re- 
quirements. 

It is on the basis of possible sup- 
plies of this nature that the problem 
should be tackled, and not in the 
hope that some fortuitous quirk of 
nature will relieve the problem, 

Let us consider how this over-all 
supply problem can be attacked with- 
in our own firm of Western Wheat 
Producers, Ltd. Although the problem 
remains unsolved we have at least 
given it dimensions. We know that 
in the industry as a whole the avail- 
able volume of produced and saleable 
stocks exceeds the known potential 
market by some 70% in excess of to- 
tal expected sales during the crop 
year. Further, if production in the 
four major wheat exporting countries 
in 1954 equals the long-term average 
of production, the duration of the 
problem will continue for at least an- 
other year beyond the current one 

As the manager of an industrial 
firm I suppose the first thought which 
would come to mind when inventory 
becomes too great would be to cur- 
tail production until the sales organ- 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 


the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four southwest- 
ern states and maintain large terminal stor- 
age facilities. Total elevator capacity of 
8,500,000 bushels. Call us for your wheat 
and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN © OATS © FEED GRAINS 


. 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 


BALTIMORE 


LIVERPOOL 


, 


CHICAGO 


PEORiA 
DULUTH 











KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


Total Elevater Capacity 
6,500,000 Bus. 
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ization could produce more orders, or 
at least until inventories were re- 
duced to more manageable propor- 
tions. Farmers, however, cannot con- 
trol their output with the certainty 
that characterizes most industrial 
firms. The manager of a cement plant 
or a farm equipment manufacturer, 
given the inputs of raw material and 
labor, can calculate his output with a 
nicety impossible in agriculture. 
Farmers seldom alter considerably 
the rate at which they produce, nor 
can farmers shift production from 
one commodity to another as easily 
as such production shifts can be ac- 
complished in most industries. Pro- 
duction in agriculture is relatively 
constant and as such should be con- 
sidered as a significant national as- 
Set. 

If you will accept the fact that 
agricultural production does not read- 
ily lend itself as a variable in rela- 
tionship to demand—and I assure 
you that this is true, particularly in 
the narrow production pattern of 
western Canada—then we must seek 
some other solution to the inventory 
problem which currently besets our 
imaginary firm. 

In a private firm, if an excessive in- 
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Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


ve BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR Co. 
@ MIN & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern KRegional Office, 034 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








y. 
Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
SS 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATHL, O. 














ventory cannot be reduced by produc- 
tion planning, the obvious alterna- 
tive is to develop a sales campaign 
which will dispose of the surplus and 
thus turn the inventory asset into 
cash or good accounts receivable 
which can be used in the business. 
Since production cannot be controlled 
satisfactorily in the firm whose bal- 
ance sheet we are consideriny, I sug- 
gest that the inventory problem be 
solved by the other alternative—that 
is, by sales. 

You will recall that earlier I men- 
tioned that it was difficult to become 
too concerned over the ownership of 
a good saleable asset. I am confident 
that the wheat inventory held in 
Canada is a saleable asset, and my 
concern for the problem is restricted 
only to our sales procedure. In Can- 
ada, as you know, we have a com- 
pulsory state marketing system for 
wheat which artificially sets the sale 
price for that wheat. I am convinced 
of the futility of anyone endeavoring 
to artificially set the price of wheat 
or any other commodity. As I said be- 
fore, history recounts many instances 
when kings, princes, dictators and 
governments have tried to perform 
this impossible task and the outcome 
in each and every instance has been 
failure, and usually the augury of 
failure ws en accumulation of large, 
unsold surpluses. 

There are, however, two schools of 
thought in connection with this mat- 
ter, and it must be stated that those 
who favor the state marketing sys- 
tem and those who criticize it are all 
sincerely concerned with the welfare 
of the prairie wheat producer. I know 
of many farmers and of many sin- 
cere non-farmers who do not think 
that compulsory state marketing is in 
the best interests of farmers. I shou:d 
say, however, that the grain trade has 
cooperated fully with the wheat 
board, and together have done an effi- 
cient job of marketing prairie wheat, 
within the limits of government poli- 
cy. There are many, however, who 
are of the opinion that the best in- 
terests of western Canadian farmers 
and of Canada will be even better 
served if the sale of wheat is accom- 
plished in the open market. 

Record Compared 

There are advocates of the state 
marketing system who will argue 
that the reason for present surpluses, 
or the excessive inventory position of 
our imaginary firm, is because we 
have had three better than average 
crops in the last three years. History 
reveals, however, that there have 
been other periods in the history of 
western Canada when there have 
been heavy or better than average 
crops and that during such periods 
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free marketing methods were able to 
dispose of surpluses at prices which 
were as satisfactory or even better 
than those obtained by the state mar- 
keting authority. 

In this connection let us compare 
the accomplishment of the last seven 
years under the state marketing sys- 
tem with a similar period in the 20's 

1923-29—-when wheat moved into 
consumptive channels by the use of 
free and open markets without gov- 
ernment intervention of any kind and 
no burdensome carryovers, and the 
farmer was able to sell his wheat for 
cash any day he chose to do so. Dur- 
ing the past seven years production 
has averaged 457 million bushels a 
year, and during the seven-year pe- 
riod in the 20's to which I refer, pro- 
duction averaged 426 million bushels 
a year—only slightly less than the 
average of the past seven years. Now 
here is the interesting point: For the 
past seven years, under the state 
marketing system, the average an- 
nual carryover of wheat at the crop 
year end had been 163 million bush- 
els, but during the period 1923-29 
under a system of free and open mar- 
kets, and when production was only 
slightly less, the average annual car- 
ryover of grain was only 62 million 
bushels, indicating clearly that the 
free and open marketing system 
moved grain into consumptive chan- 
nels readily and efficiently. Further in 
the greatest sellers’ market of all 
time which has prevailed in recent 
years, not once since Aug. 1, 1948, 
has total Canadian production in any 
one crop year been sold within the 
crop year. 

Exports Compared 

The advocates of a state market- 
ing system claim, too, that the ex- 
port accomplishment under that sys- 
tem is better than that which could 
be accomplished with an open mar- 
ket. On the basis of the two seven- 
year periods which we are comparing, 
one of state monopoly, the other of 
free markets without government in- 
tervention, this statement is incor- 
rect. During the past 
under government marketing an an- 
nual average of 258 million bushels 
of wheat has been exported, but dur- 
ing the seven years 1923-29, under a 
free marketing system, an average of 
311 million bushels of wheat was ex- 
ported annually. 

In terms of real money values the 


seven years 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 


Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 























WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]_LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 

















COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
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781 LaSalle 8t. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 


P, O. Box 646 
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PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR saanatiioenia 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘““Dip.toma,"’ Glasgow 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: *“MarvEL,”’ 


Glasgow 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


FLOUR, 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Lid. 


45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ANCHOR,” Belfast 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anv COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 














CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








Cable Address: ‘Dorrgacnu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 








Cable Address: Torri’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “‘Coventry,."’ London 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lt. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, C@RBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 


Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 
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returns to producers were also bet- 
ter during the 1923-29 period than 
returns during the past seven years 
under a compulsory board system. 
The average price returned to pro- 
ducers of wheat during the past sev- 
en years has been $1.83 bu., basis 
No. 1 northern, in store at the Lake- 
head. The average price in the open 
market between 1923-29 was $1.36 
bu., which in terms of today’s values 
was equal to $2.20 bu. This compari- 
son of purchasing power is not just 
a loose observation on relative val- 
ues, but is instead a careful calcula- 
tion based on the official dominion 
Bureau of Statistics index of the cost 
of things farmers buy. 

This comparison of the marketing 
accomplishment under the two ex- 
tremes of marketing method indicates 
conclusively that a free market 
achieves the highly desirable objec- 
tive of moving supplies into consump- 
tive channels and does not allow sur- 
pluses to accumulate. The compulsory 
state marketing system or excessive 
government intervention with an open 
market has failed to dispose of avail- 
able supplies with the result that 
a large surplus has accumulated 
which now overhangs the market. 

This seems to be an inherent fault 
of all commodity marketing schemes 
which embrace the concept of with- 
holding supplies from the market in 
order to influence price trends. His- 
tory is full of examples. For instance, 
in the U.S., the Hoover Board of the 
20's, and currently the large stocks 
of cotton, wheat, corn, etc., owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. and 
acquired under that country’s price 
support program, are good illustra- 
tions. In our own country the price 
stabilization measures of the 1930's 
and the current over-supply problem 
of the wheat board are perfect exam- 


ples. 
As I said earlier, agricultural pro- 
duction, by its very nature, does not 


lend itself to rapid changes in volume 
to easy shifts from one commodity 
to another. For this reason, produc- 
tion or supply cannot be made a ready 
and expedient variable relative to 
price for the purpose of influencing 
prices—-yet this is the will-o-the-wisp 
pursued by all monopolistic price-set- 
ting market schemes. 


Must Accept Changes 

Since the supply of agricultural 
commodities cannot be the variabie 
which will control prices, agricul- 
tural producers must realistically ac- 
cept price changes, up or down, which 
parallel changes in supply arising 
from the fortunes of production. 
There is no better method of deter- 
mining true values than an open mar- 
ket place, where supplies can be read- 
ily disposed of as they become avail- 
able at the best prices obtainable. 

By this I do not mean that Cana- 
dians should ignore their continuing 
responsibility to the agricultural 
community. I, personally, and the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, are strong 
advocates of agricultural price sup- 
port legislation which provides, and 
should continue to provide, adequate 
income guarantees to agricultural 
producers. We believe, however, that 
such income guarantees should be so 
conceived that they will not con- 
found and aggravate the problem by 
creating unsold surpluses of agricul- 
tural commodities, which can only 


have a further depressing effect on 
prices, nor should they deprive the 
producer of freedom *f choice in se- 
lecting a market for his production. 
We, as businessmen and consumers, 
have a vital interest in Canadian ag- 
riculture—an interest so great that 


in times of low incomes and depressed 
prices it becomes our responsibility to 
protect farmers from the full impact 
of conditions which are so often be- 
yond their control. 

I think the problem and the issues 
are the business of all of us since no 
Canadian con afford to be completely 
unconcerned with the grain business 
A large portion of Canada's foreign 
exchange is earned by exports of 
grain, and much of the economic ac- 
tivity of the entire nation is related 
either directly or indirectly to the 
production and sale of grain. Truly, 
in Canada, the grain business is ev- 
erybody’s business, and the success 
of your business has some direct re- 
lationship to the success enjoyed by 
grain business. 

I have attempted to outline in terms 
familiar to you, the nature and ex- 
tent of the current wheat problem, 
which is one of over supply or exces- 
sive inventory 

The solution to the 
sales. By this I do not mean a fire 
sale at distress prices for the sole 
purpose of solving the existing prob- 
lem, but rather a marketing method 
which will allow for a sales policy of 
continuously moving wheat into the 
hands of consumers at prevailing 
prices. I know of no better method 
than the open market. 

Mr. True D. Morse, under-secretary 
of agriculture in the U.S., in a recent 
statement said this: “Surpluses 
should not be dealt with as problems 

but as opportunities.” He went on 
to say, “Leadership needs frankly to 
admit failure, to the extent that it 
fails to successfully move abundant 
production into use when there are 
unsatisfied needs around the world.” 

In Canada we have the problem of 
surplus—hence, the opportunity to do 
something about it. In Canada, too, 
I em confident we have the leader- 
ship to grasp the opportunity but 


problem is 


to use Mr. Morse’s words-—-that lead- 
ership first “needs frankly to admit” 
that « monopolistic price-fixing sales 


method has failed to move abundant 
production into use. 
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W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Measberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer” 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace &t., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas 8t., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 








N V.GEBRS VAN DEN BFRGH'S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX #2, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDB# OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 

De Twentache Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 
Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 
Cable Address: ‘‘Trofo,”’ Copenhagen 





FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMVORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauviteweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: ‘Felixcohen” 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


C. 1. F. business much preferred 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers d 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Waver.ey” 








Established 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” . 








Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 

AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


SINCE 1889 


6th Bd., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all = guntee hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat fiou 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and a in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Addvreas: “Cleo” 
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IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


Weurcn OFFERS 


HY-KURE 


Revolutionary New Method 
of Supplying Chlorine 
Dioxide For Maturing and 
Bleaching Flour 


ELIMINATES GAS 
GENERATOR 


For information on our complete maturing 
and bleaching service . . . write direct to: 








7, 
(Z Zz mice 


JUR MATURING 


NRICHMENT 





Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only, 


ATKINSON MILLING 








co. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 0O, 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Hubbard *:''" 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 












pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUK 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO 


Generai O cet: Minneapo 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details. .... 


The Northwestern Miller 





118 South Sixth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 


2, MINN. 























on schedule 





M odern transportation — whether by land, sea or air — is respected 
because of its dependable, safe, on-schedule operations. 

The flour treatment equipment and processes used in your mill should 
also give time-table performance. 

That's why the N-A Flour Service Division provides maturing, enrich- 
ing and color improvement through a complete, single-responsibility flour 
treatment service backed by an experienced, integrated organization. 

There are materials and equipment which have been proven over the 
years—laboratories to work with you and your consultants in tailoring 
these products to your individual needs—and a field service staff which 
makes regular inspections to help you with preventive maintenance and 
is always on call for emergencies. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 
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BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


REPRESENTATIVES iN PRINCIPAL ciries 


“Dyox,”’ “Novadelox”’ and ‘'N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





DYOX 

for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 
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-PUBLIG SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


| way 


How can anyone make 
any long-range plans today? 


Retirement, education for the children, that new home, the 
trip you’ve always dreamed of . . . sometimes it all sounds 
impossible. Today’s high cost of living makes it hard to keep 
your head above water, much more difficult to save anything 
for the future. 





But many people are solving this dilemma in a very simple 
way—by purchases of U.S. Savings Bonds. Do this regu- 
larly and you build up a constantly-growing reserve for any 
long-range plan. And at the same time you’re helping in your 
country’s defense by curbing inflation, spreading the public 
debt over a broader base, and in other ways. 


[f you’re on a payroll, you may be able to buy Bonds through 


the Payroll Savings Plan. If you’re a professional man, you 
can join the Bond-A-Month Plan at your bank. Whichever 


method you choose, you can be sure that it’s one of the safest, 


surest ways to plan a future—for you, your family and your 
country. 





